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YOUR SCHOOL can get the finest in school pictures, 
too! Join the increasing number of schools that are. Inte 
regularly using our individual picture service. Last . 


: Th 
year fifteen thousand schools from all over the > 
nation used SPS dependable services. ae Con 
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The precision electronic controls of our production 
makes it possible for us to produce the finest Fact 
quality photographs in the industry. 


The efficiency of our processing permits us to real- os Sch 
ize economies. We pass these savings on to you in g 
the form of liberal commissions for the school from , a 
the sale of individual pictures and free photographs Lool 
and services for the school. 


Administrators and teachers tell us that parents and ie 
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to use SPS services. There is a technical represent- ; 
ative of School Photo Service, Inc., residing in your et ~~ SDB: AN 
locality, and he will welcome the opportunity to ' - 
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Your students can have beautiful friend- NOW every school can afford an SPS yearbook—One hun- 
ship pictures. They will be proud to give dred 36-page books complete with beautiful covers for Tea 
their friends for as little as 5c apiece! $125.00. We offer the finest and most distinctive yearbooks, 
priced to fit the budget of every school. Nev 
Our representative will gladly discuss with you how SPScan of 
lower your yearbook cost! tw 
In J 
This is the time to make plans for your picture and annual activities. Be sure Nev 
your students get their pictures and yearbook ahead of the seasonal rush. 
Send your name or this coupon today, for the finest at the lowest cost. Ney 
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* New Shasta Daylight —“The Million Dollar Train with the Million Dollar Vie 


Nw luxury train—new low fare—new fast schedule! The 
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beautiful Shasta Daylight now links Portland and San Francisco in a 154- 
hour run (7:45 a.m. to 11:15 p.m.), lets you see the whole Pacific Coast by day. 


Now you can see the whole Pacific Coast 
by Daylight. Through the huge “Sky- 
view” picture windows of the Shasta 
Daylight you see Lassen Peak, Shasta 
Dam’s Lake and Pit River Bridge, 
breath-takin g Sacramento River Canyon, 
mighty Mt. Shasta, the Cascade Moun- 
tains, Odell Lake, the Willamette River. 
Together withour California Daylights, 
this new streamliner shows you the 
world’s greatest parade of ocean and 
mountain scenery—all by daylight, in 
streamlined chair cars, at lowest fares. 
The Shasta Daylight is custom-built 
for the route it serves. Decoration and 


S-P The friendly Southern Pacific 
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color schemes were taken from the scen- 
ery along the way. 

Its enormous windows—nearly 30% 
taller and wider than the extra large 
windows on our other Daylights—are 
especially designed for viewing mountain 
scenery. A “breathing” apparatus pre- 
vents fogging of the glass. All seats are 
of soft foam rubber. Luggage is safely 
stored in baggage elevators, out of your 
way. Feather-touch doors open and close 
automatically. 


Traveling to or from the Pacific North- 
west, plan to ride the Shasta Daylight. 


* Send for free folders. ' er 





TAKE THE BEAUTIFUL NEW 


Shatile Daylight 


PORTLAND * SAN FRANCISCO 


* Coast Daylights show you the Pacific Ocean and Mission Trail (Los Angeles-San Francisco). 


w” (San Francisco-Portland). 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC’S FOUR SCENIC ROUTES 


showing the route of the Daylights in black 


F. Q. Tredway, Room 735 
65 Market Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. 


Please send me, free, your natural-color 
booklet, ““The New Shasta Daylight”, and 
trip planning folder, ‘‘See the Pacific Coast 
by Daylight in 5 Days”. 


Name 





Address 


City 
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You'll get plenty of hot water, fast—with a : 
SCH 
B 


for your home. (See chart below.) ae 
of $25 
A “gas automatic’ saves money, too—supplies three times as much hot an op] 


modern automatic gas water heater of the right capacity 


water for as little as half the cost! When you 


build or modernize... ; EME 
T 
loyalty 
follow this chart... choose... on 
ends, 
MINIMUM RECOMMENDATIONS FOR QO 


NORMAL HOT WATER REQUIREMENTS which 


NUMBER NUMBER STORAGE CAP'Y teache: 
BATHROOMS BEDROOMS GALLONS Opport 


; ¥ AM. 
Thrifty Aap: C 
Proper “sizing,” as per chart, and ex 
and en 
initiati 
group 


also assures less strain on your 
water heater, lengthens its 


life— another economy. 
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|THE LEGISLATURE AND THE SCHOOLS 


ALTHOUGH the problem of adequate State Aid for the general support of the public schools was not solved by the 
59th session of the California Legislature, noteworthy measures were enacted in several other fields. 








TEACHER RETIREMENT 


The Teacher Retirement Act was substantially amended to take effect July 1, 1950 (see pages 9 and 10). The 
passage of this legislation, although overshadowed by the publicity surrounding other legislative problems, is a major 
achievement and should not be minimized. 


EQUALIZATION OF ASSESSMENTS 


The equalization of assessed values for purposes of State School Aid was established in the law. This is a 
necessary element in any satisfactory plan for equalization of educational opportunity. This enactment, in its long- 
term effect, may prove to be one of the important milestones in the development of a really adequate program of 
school finance for California. 





SCHOOL BUILDING AID 


Bills were passed setting up a program for State School Building Aid. The critical nature of this need was so 
evident that in the absence of adequate current revenue in the general fund the Legislature proposed a bond issue 
of $250,000,000 for this purpose and called an emergency election on November 8 to give the people of the State 
an opportunity to ratify it. This amendment will appear as Proposition 1 on the ballot. 








EMERGENCY ELECTION MUST BE WON 


The necessary campaign for the passage of Proposition 1 on the ballot will demand the highest type of professional 
loyalty and unity. This measure will not benefit teachers personally. Many districts will get no direct benefits what- 
ever, inasmuch as they have resources to meet current building needs. This issue gives the organized teaching profession 


an opportunity to prove its effectiveness in fighting energetically for a measure which no one can charge has selfish 
ends, 





Our opposition will be apathy and indifference. The election will be won or lost in our major cities, none of 
which can enjoy any substantial benefits from it. The campaign will demand some modest financial support from 
teachers and will give local teacher organizations, which are now stronger and better organized than ever before, an 
opportunity to show their effectiveness and strength. 





A MAJOR CAMPAIGN 


Campaign offices have been set up in Los Angeles and San Francisco. These offices are staffed with competent 
and experienced campaign experts, who will work directly with the CTA field staff and with our Section officers 
and employees. Special campaign committees are being organized in every county and in all the larger cities. The 
intiative for this organization rests with the County Superintendents of Schools, and as in previous campaigns this 
soup will give vigorous and effective leadership. 


EVERY teacher in the State must be an active campaign worker. California cannot afford to cheat its children. 
Given the facts, the people on November 8 will decide the issue in favor of adequate school building. — A.F.C. 
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California teachers and school chil- 
dren again are the beneficiaries of a 
successful legislative program con- 
ducted by CTA at the problem- 
infested 1949 session which ended 
July 2. 


Direct and immediate benefits are 
being enjoyed by the teaching profes- 
sion and the school system of Califor- 
nia as a result of the six-months-long 
battle, waged in Sacramento by Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association and co- 
operating educational groups. 


Despite the tremendous _ financial 
burden imposed on the State by the 
enactment last fall of the controversial 
McLain pension plan and a growing 
economy movement in the Legislature, 
approval was obtained on measures to 
improve school finance, establish a 
long-range building aid program, bet- 
ter teacher welfare and to facilitate 
district administration. 


The financial crisis, which saw an 
estimated $125,000,000 normally avail- 
able for school and other needs 
diverted to the welfare program, 
forced abandonment of plans to obtain 
an additional $32,500,000 to meet ur- 
gent requirements for current expenses 
and $75,000,000 to launch the dis- 
tressed building program. 


The Emergency Election on Novem- 
ber 8 was called as the only immediate 
alternative to obtaining an appropria- 
tion for building. The bill calling the 
bond election was bitterly but unsuc- 
cessfully fought by the McLain pen- 
sion machine, the Legislature being 
convinced that school needs come first 
and that today’s children cannot wait. 


Due to lack of funds the additional 
money called for in the CTA-spon- 
sored apportionment bill (AB 2120) 
could not be provided. Consequently 
the amount was cut back to the $120 
per unit of ADA provided in the 
Constitution, plus excess cost for 
physically-handicapped and mentally- 
retarded, and a somewhat revised 


6 


SUMMARY OF LEGISLATION 


By Robert E. McKay 


formula for distribution of the surplus 
factor adopted. 


Teacher Welfare 


Greatest gains were made in the 
field of teacher welfare, where two 
major accomplishments were recorded. 
First, the teacher retirement bill (AB 
956), increasing benefits by 40% or 
more, was enacted into law, effective 
next July 1. It provides more adequate 
payments both to teachers already 
retired and those who retire in the 
future. (See Mrs. Gridley’s article, 
pages 9 and 10 of this issue.) 


Next was the provision of a bereave- 
ment leave, giving all teachers in Cali- 
fornia the uniform right to not less 
than 3 days leave with full pay for 
death in the immediate family. No 
such right previously had existed and 
some districts had refused to grant that 
privilege. 


Building Aid 


Enactment of the Building Aid pro- 
gram, described elsewhere in this issue, 
was perhaps one of the most important 
single accomplishments. Four bills 
were written into law to implement the 
$250,000,000 bond issue to be voted 
November 8. 


Higher Education 


The Legislature provided for the 
expansion of higher education by 
establishing new State Colleges in Los 
Angeles, Sacramento and the Orange 
County-Southeast Los Angeles County 
area. In addition it created a new 
University of California liberal arts 
branch at Riverside. It authorized 
State Colleges to grant the masters 
degree and to charge for placement 
services. 


Assessed Valuations 


One of the least-heralded but most 
far-reaching pieces of legislation to 
come out of the 1949 session was AB 
2027, Kirkwood and Dunn, providing 
for equalization of assessed valuations 
for purposes of apportioning State 
equalization aid to school districts. It 





calls for annual studies by the State 
Board of Equalization to determine the 
relationship between assessed and true 
values and the application of a correc. 
tion factor for apportionment purpose 
in those counties which are improperly 
assessed. When effective the law wil 
overcome to a large degree the greates 
weakness in the system of schoo 
finance, the lack of uniformity in 
assessment practices. 












The CTA successfully opposed all 
moves to divert school district funds 
to pay the salaries of school-crossing 
guards, which it considers a police and 
not an educational function. 








The Legislature turned down 2 
series of bills by Senator Jack B 
Tenney of Los Angeles, to impos 
loyalty oaths on a wide variety of 
employees, both public and _ private, 
and to duplicate existing law providing 
for dismissal of disloyal teachers. 


Child Welfare 


The Legislature was not unmindful 
of the handicapped child. It appro 
priated $500,000 to aid the schools in 
providing buildings and equipment for 
the education of cerebral-palsied chil 
dren; liberalized the definition of 
needy children; expanded the program 
for education of the mentally-retarded; 
and improved the financing of the 
education of physically-handicapped in 
tuberculosis sanitarium. 























Reorganization 






Continued as a permanent program 
was the reorganization of school dis 
tricts. Greater control and initiative 
was vested in local committees, which 
will operate under the State Depatt 
ment of Education instead of the com 
mission which goes out of existence 


October. 


Increased salaries were voted for the 
State Superintendent of Public In 
struction and for about 20 ccunly 
superintendents. 
















Child care centers were continued 
for another year. 
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How 


We Built a Soundproof Room 


I am a teacher of lip-reading in Modesto and give hearing tests. We use 
the pure-tone audiometer as well as the phonograph audiometer. To test 
adequately with pure-tone audiometer, I needed a reasonably soundproof 
portable room, as our school buildings did not afford an adequate place. 


Mr. Ray Chase, our superintendent of construction, planned and built our 


Audiometry Booth in his shop. Here is his description of the booth, for I 
believe it will be a help to others. 


It has helped us immeasurably and we are convinced that we can give 


better tests and test more students with less effort and time. — Natalie M. World Trade Association and officials 
eat Speech Correctionist and Hearing Conservationist, Modesto City of San Francisco State College. 
Schools. 









NEW SCHOOL OF THE WORLD 


First of its kind in the Western 
United States, a School of World 
Business is opening its doors in Sep- 
tember in San Francisco, according to 
Dr. J. Paul Leonard, president of San 
Francisco State College. Creation of 
the school is the result of a long study 
by a group of businessmen from San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce and 









































For the past several years a sound- 
proof room to test students hearing has 
been needed. Several types have been 
attempted and built on the principle of 
a demountable soundproof cubicle, ap- 
proximately 6 feet square. 

Since our growing pains, which are 
probably similar to all of California's 
schools, have prohibited us from 
building a really first-class soundproof 
room, and also since a centrally-located 
hearing-testing room still necessitates 
transporting students to and from the 
testing-‘room, the idea naturally ma- 
tured of building a portable booth 
which could be moved to the students 
at any school. 

With this in mind, we purchased’ a 
retired Key System bus at Oakland and 
towed it to the Modesto School Main- 
tenance Shops. The bus was 24 feet 
long by 7 feet 6 inches wide, with 
approximately 6 feet 6 inches head- 
room, and was built of aluminum. It 


was purchased for $150, less tires and 
motor. 
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ul The seats were removed, the hole in 
. the floor for the motor was patched, 
in} anda front trailer-tongue assembly was 
tor } installed. Next, the wheel-walls were 
i) | temoved from the front and rear, and 
of f one set of wells was installed just back 
am } ° center to accommodate a single- 
od: truck front-axle. 
a How We Did It 
in 
The rear accordion-door was re- 
moved, as well as the windows on the 
sides for a distance of 7 feet from the 
back, and the openings built in with 
ram § aluminum to match the balance of the 
dis body. The rear window was retained. 
ee completely insulated room was 
a built in the rear of the body, measur- 
om | "8. aPProximately 6 feet by 7 feet by 
ol 6 feet head-room. A great deal of 
: attention was given to insure complete 
separation of this room from the bus 
the f body. 
In The floor, of y-inch plywood, was 
unty F id over 4 inches of rock-wool and 
the space between the walls was filled 
- with granulated rock-wool after an 





acoustical quilt was installed. The 
Interior of the room was finished with 
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The new school will use the facili- 
ties of local business and industry to 
supplement those of the college. Local 
international trade experts give spe- 
cialized instruction. 


acoustical tile and a carpet was ce- 
mented to the floor. 


The windows in the room were 
installed with three layers of glass, 
separated by felt strips. One of these 
windows extends completely across the 
back of the body, and there is another 
smaller one between the room and the 
balance of the trailer. The door to the 
room was built like a refrigerator door, 
with a classroom type of lock which 
cannot be locked from the inside. 
Fluorescent lights were installed in 
both rooms and suitable 110-volt out- 
lets installed to accommodate hearing- 
testing machines, fan, etc. A desk 
especially designed to hold hearing- 
testing equipment, supplies, etc., was 
built and installed fastened to the floor. 











Two New California Educational 
Officials 


Dr. Robert C. Gillingham, teacher, Comp- 
ton College in Los Angeles County; member 
of CTA State Board of Directors; chairman, 
CTA State Committee on Organization; was 
elected, at the recent Boston meeting of 
NEA, to membership on the NEA Execu- 


Baffled air-ducts were built in the 
partition separating the hearing-testing 
room from the balance of the trailer, 
so that in the future fans may be 
installed for ventilation in the sound- 
proof room, if required. A wood- 
paneled, curved door was built to re- 
place the accordion-door at the front. 





Robert C. Gillingham 


The section at the front formerly 
occupied by the radiator was used to 
house a metal electrical entrance switch 
box, with enough space to accommo- 
date a 50-foot length of heavy rubber- 
covered cord used for light and heat. 
The top of the box is also used to 
house two electric war surplus aero- 
plane blower-type heaters, which are 
thermostatically controlled. The ad- 
justable shoe was built into the trailer 
hitch to hold up the front of the 
trailer, and a pair of leveling jacks 
were installed at the back, which allows 
the trailer to be placed level with a 
minimum of time and labor. Finally, 
with a coat of paint inside and out, 
and Mastipave on the floor, and an 
approved type of classroom lock on the 
outside door, the unit was ready for 
use and apparently is working satis- 
factorily. 


tive Committee. California school-people are 
highly gratified at Dr. Gillingham’s assump- 
tion of this important national post. 

Fred W. Bewley, superintendent of the 
Whittier City Schools, Los Angeles County, 
was recently elected to the Presidency of 
California Teachers Southern Section, taking 


€ 





Fred W. Bewley 


The cost of rebuilding the old bus 
into the two-room trailer unit was 
$600, which includes the original cost’ 
and all materials and labor. 


office July 1. Mr. Bewley is widely-known 
in California and national educational 


circles and long has been an active worker 
in CTA. 





Intermural Physicial Education in a Rural School 


By James L. Grimes, Loomis Union Elementary School District, 


Loomis, Placer County 


This discussion does not propose to 
be the answer to all boys physical edu- 
cation problems or situations. The 
intent here is to show the operation 
of one boys physical education pro- 
gram, and to evaluate that program 
fairly and as bias free as possible. 


The activities and situations dis- 
cussed here pertain to the 7th and 8th 
grade boys physical education pro- 
gram at the Loomis Union Elementary 


School. 


The needs of the students were con- 
sidered in conference between the 
District Superintendent, Richard T. 
Brown, and the instructor of boys 
physical education, James L. Grimes, 
before the opening of school in the 
fall of 1948. The needs of the students 
were considered in the light of the 
purpose of elementary education, and 
physical and social development of the 
child. The needs were simple and 
clear — development of skills, com- 
petitive spirit, sportsmanship, and 
healthy exercise for all students. I 
wish to emphasize the word all. 


How to arrive at a workable, un- 
complicated program to fulfill these 
needs was the next point of the con- 
ference. This was discussed with an 
eye to the “seasonal” problem. Obvi- 
ously, attempting soccer or football 
during the month of September is poor 
logic. The American youth is still a 
baseball addict. Until the World Series 
is over, the mere mention of any sport 
other than softball or baseball is bound 
to meet with disfavor, or at least a low 
standard of cooperation. 


We Make a Program 


The program decided upon included 
in the following order: softball, touch 
football, basketball, track, and in the 
late spring, softball again. These games 
were the basis of the program. Fill-in 
activities were to be boxing, folk danc- 
ing, soccer and 16 mm. films on sport- 
ing activities. These fill-ins were to be 
used during inclement weather as a 
change, or as needed. 


Once the problem of what and when 
to play was decided, the question of 
how all students would participate was 
settled. The situation with 40 boys of 
varying ages, weights, heights, and 
degrees of skill presented a poser. The 
final solution was to use a point sys- 


tem as far as age, weight and height 
were concerned. One point was alloted 
for each inch of height, one point for 
each pound of weight and one point 
for each year of age. These points 
were totaled for each student. These 
points were then posted after the 
student’s name, and in the order of the 
highest number of points at the top 
of the list and the lowest number of 
points at the bottom of the list. With 
this step completed we were ready for 
the selection of teams. 


We Explain to the Students, 


After the first week of school the 
students participating were assembled, 
the system for classifying explained, 
and the necessary data collected from 
each student. The points were posted 
and selections of four 10-man softball 
teams were made. Appointment to a 
team was made arbitrarily. The 4 
highest point pupils were placed on 4 
separate teams, the next 4 highest on 
seperate teams, and so on, until the 
list was complete. At this stage, the 
pupils themselves cleared up the de- 
gree of skill problems. “So and So” 
was too good, and he was on a team 
with four other “Good Guys.” Col- 
lective bargaining, but not appeasing, 
straightened out the difficulty and the 
season was under way. 


A continuous round-robin tourna- 
ment was played, lasting for 5 weeks. 
A “league” standing was kept, com- 
plete with losses, ties and wins. Games 
lasted the duration of one physical 
education period, and at that time the 
game was over. No deviation from 
this rule was permitted. 


Interest maintained a high level. 
Close observation, improvement sug- 
gestions, or, if you wish, “coaching” 
was the order of the day all along. 
The league lead changed hands often 
as skills developed. The change de- 
veloped the competitive spirit we 
sought and, needless to say, everyone 
got their exercise. 


To close the season we had our own 
championship play-off between the 
two top teams. The entire student- 
body turned out to witness a 7-inning 
game. The winning team was pre- 
sented to the student-body in the fol- 

* lowing week’s assembly. A cardboard 
plaque, with the winners names listed, 


is displayed in the hall, in a promineg 
place. 


This same plan worked splendidly 
in touch football. 


By the time basketball season y 
rived, the need for outside competition 
was demanded from all quarters. This 
is the test of the program. We ha 
8 teams. Four of these teams wep 
classified as “B“ and 4 as “A.” Th 
same system of point selection is used 
The twenty largest boys are “A,” th 
twenty smaller are “B.” The team; 
practice daily and promotion withiy 
the groups adds incentive to leam 
The point-maker is patted on the back 
but the passer is praised heartily, 
Teamwork, knowledge of the game 
and sportsmanship develop rapidly in 
a situation of this type. 


During our scheduled games with 
other schools every boy plays, each 
team playing one-quarter of the gam 
We feel this is important. The pa 
ticipation of every child is the prim 
purpose of our program, and is im 
perative if we are to maintain univers 
interest in our plan. 


Something for Everyone 


To find the value of this plan is no 
difficult. We at Loomis see it asa pat 
of our purpose. We have found thes 
problems solved: How do we get some 
thing for everyone? How do we & 
velop, in every student, the primay 
objectives of skill, competitive spitt, 
sportsmanship and cooperation? How 
to maintain an organized, interesting 
program? 


The student who is too small, tw 
awkward, or too “dopey” doesn’t seem 
to be around any more. The youngster 
who gets the base hit, makes a touch 
down, or grabs the rebound this ye 
is the fellow who watched the “Gol 
Guys” or “Team” play last year, atl 
he likes it, believe me. 


Intramural physical education is: 
big lift toward a better, sounder child 


FIRST RESEARCH 
CONFERENCE 


Stare Advisory Council on Edu 
cational Research holds its first 
annual State Conference, October 14, 
15 at Santa Barbara College. 


Leaders in educational research 
throughout California will 
for 4 sessions. Dr. Frank W. Hub 
bard, NEA Director of Research, wil 
be the luncheon speaker and will give 
the final summary and appraisal of 
the conference. 
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RETIREMENT ALLOWANCES INCREASED 


An Account of the New California Retirement Law 


By Louise B. Gridley, Berkeley; Chairman of CTA State 


Committee on Retirement 


A 





FTER two years’ study of proposals and suggestions, the State Retirement 
Committee recommended and the State Council of Education unanimously 


endorsed a series of changes which would increase substantially the retirement 
allowances to be received under the State Teachers Retirement System. These 
changes were incorporated in Assembly Bill 956. 

On July 25, 1949, when Governor Warren signed this bill, only one amend- 
ment had been added to it. The provisions are not to become effective until 


July 1, 1950. 


The requirements for participation in the benefits under the Retirement 


System are: 


1. No change was made in the require- 
ment that a teacher must have rendered at 
least 30 years of service for complete par- 
ticipation in the benefits. 


a. Only those who were members of the 
Retirement System on June 30, 1944, may 
offer out of-State service as fulfilling part 
of this requirement. 


b. A teacher retiring at age 65 without 
having completed this requirement will re- 
ceive both the prior and future service 
Retirement Annuity Fund benefits, based on 
service not credited under a local system, 
and that percentage of the Permanent Fund 
$600 to which her years of service entitle 
her. 


2. A teacher with service not credited 
in a local system must be 60 (reduced from 
present requirement of 63) years of age or 
older to obtain the full amount of the prior 
and future service Retirement Annuity Fund 
benefits in addition to the basic $600, but 
any member may always retire, regardless 
of age, after 30 years of service and receive 
the basic $600 without discount and the 
prior and current service retirement annuity 
for service not credited under a locai system, 
with or without discount, depending on 
whether retirement is under age 60, or at 
age 60, or over. 


3. In addition, a teacher who was teach- 
ing as of July 1, 1935, or after and has 
completed 10 years or more, but not the 30 
years of service, will be able to leave her 
contributions with the system and at age 55 
or older, at her option, she may receive an 
allowance, discounted from age 60, with 
respect to both Permanent Fund and Retire- 
ment Fund benefits, if retirement is be- 
low 60. 


4. A teacher who is credited with at 
least 10 years of service, but less than 30 
years, and who is incapacitated for perform- 
ance of duty as proved by medical examina- 
tion, may retire for disability, no change in 
this respect having been made by the 1949 
amendments. 


Benefits Under the System 





_l. All teachers in the State having satis- 
fied the requirement of 30 years of service 


will receive the basic amount of $600 per 
year, 


2. The teacher retiring at 60 or over and 
aving service not credited in a local system, 
receives a supplementary retirement allow- 
ance consisting of two parts: 
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a.. Credit for each year of such service 
rendered prior to July 1, 1944, will be given 
at the rate of $35 per year instead of the 
present $20. Not more than 40 years of 
prior service may be credited. 


b. Credit for such service rendered after 
July 1, 1944, will be based upon $1.25, 
instead of 75 cents, per year, for each hun- 
dred dollars of salary earned, limited to 
$3,000 per year from July 1, 1944, to July 
1, 1947, and from July 1, 1947, to an 
average of $5,000 per year. 


3. A teacher, having completed 30 years 
of service, but not having attained the age 
of 60 (lowered from 63), will receive the 
basic amount of $600 and the actuarial 
equivalents of the two items listed in No. 2 
above, to which her age at retirement 
entitles her. 


4. Those teachers who have served 10 
years or more, but:less than 30 years, shall 
receive the actuarial equivalents of the sum 
of the prior service and the current seryice 
retirement annuity benefits, based on service 
not credited under a local system, and the 
percentage of the basic allowance to which 
her service entitles her, when she arrives at 
age 55 or older, but with the basic allowance 
also discounted if retirement is below 60. 


5. A teacher retired for disability with 
credit for at least 10 years of service shall 
receive the benefits of the basic $600 to 
which her service retirement entitles her, 
plus the actuarial equivalent of the prior 
service and current service retirement an- 
nuity benefits, based on service not credited 
under a local system, if retirement is below 
60, and if at 60, then the retirement annuity 
benefits without discount. 


6. A teacher having deposited 4% of 
her salary under the 1935 retirement plan 
may withdraw her funds or leave them to 
provide an additional credit to her allowance. 


7. Teachers already retired on the basis 
of their service which is not credited under 
a local system will participate in the in- 
creased Retirement Annuity Fund benefits 
exactly as do the active teachers. The 
increased allowances will be effective July 
1, 1950. 


8. A new provision is a death benefit for 
all active members. In addition to the con- 
tributions now paid at death, this would add 
one-twelfth of the annual salary for each 
year of service as a member, not to exceed 
6 years. 


Cost of the Increased Benefits 


1. To the Teacher 


a. No change will be made in the cost 
of the basic $600. The present $60 per 
year pays for approximately half if the 
teacher entered the present system at age 
22 and remains until age 63. 


b. The teacher will participate in one- 
half the increased cost of current service 
after the law becomes effective. Since there 
is an increase from 75 cents to $1.25, or 
6624% on her salary within the limits indi- 
cated, this will mean a 6624% increase in 
her annuity contributions. In addition, the 
reduction of the age from 63 to 60 at which 
she may retire without having a conversion 
factor applied will further increase this per- 
centage. 


2. To the State 


a. The State pays for one-half or more 
of the basic amount $600 depending in- 





Illustration 


Comparison of benefits under the old and 
the new provisions of the law with an aver- 
age salary of $3,000 from July 1, 1944, to 
July 1, 1947, and $4,800 after July 1, 1947, 
assuming the woman teacher will be age 60 
upon retirement July 1, 1951, and with (a) 
30 years of service prior to and (b) 7 years 
service after July 1, 1944. 


CONVERSION FACTORS to be 
applied, as explained in the forego- 
ing paragraphs, if retirement is under 
age 60, appear in the table on 
‘Page 10. 


Present Plan 


De a it te. 
Prior Service: 30 yrs. X $20 X .82*............. 


Current Service: 
(a) .75 X $3,000 + 100 X 3 yrs. X . 
(b) .75 X $4,800 + 100 X 4 yrs. X . 





* Conversion Factor 


TE Pana oe est ta helene 
Prior Service: 30 yrs. X $35............-......0------ 


Current Service: 
(a) $1.25 X $3,000 + 100 X 


3 
(b) $1.25 X $4,800 + 100 X 4 yrs......... 
Annual Allowance ......................--.. — 








as ki ean $ 600.00 

Se od ne 492.00 

| eC 

ha 118.08 173.43 
$1,265.43 

I ¥ 600.00 

6 ne cae 1,050.00 

tae ace hc caiaes $112.50 

s saliek cae eae 240.00 352.50 

it ai i cela $2,002.50 
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versely upon the years of service the teacher 
renders. 


b. All of the prior service obligations at 
the rate of $35 per teacher per year will be 
paid by the State. 


NEW NEA STATE 
DIRECTOR FOR CALIFORNIA 





Living in the Peoples World (1949) } 
Roth-Hobbs-Greenleaf, published by Lai 
law Brothers; 767 pages; color and blac. 
and-white illustrations; price $2.76; is a Oth 
grade social studies book which fulfills th 
requirements of a community civics coury 





















































































c. The future service credits cost will be from a world point of view. PRE 
increased for the State as they are for the 
teacher and, in addition, the State will 
assume all the additional costs of the in- NORTHERN SECTION NEWS C4 
creases from July 1, 1944, to July 1, 1950. | 
d. The entire cost of the added death ‘ CTA on Section sent 9 dele, tions 
benefit will be borne by the State. gates to the A Convention this or sO 
year; 4 of them were sent as our share ard J 
e. The State also pays the entire cost of of the State delegation. They war b 
the administration of the system. , 3 subst 
President Palmer; the Executive Se [have 
(The district contribution of $12 per retary; E. V. Cain of Auburn; and a 
teacher per year will be continued to help . : | 
defray the States share of the cost of the L. C. Ruff of Carmichael, Sacramento schor 
oyetesn.) County. Three went as represent; schot 
tives of the Classroom Teachers of f this 
Study of the cost items will reveal that the Section, an NEA affiliate. They 
although the teachers contributions have a 4 Vv S . eye of tt 
been materially increased, the increase in were: Fresident era tephenson of pupil 
the cost to the State has been even greater. Orland, Secretary Elizabeth Yank of tion 
Tables of member rates of contribution oe _ — E. Fylling of Tt 
in percentage of salary are available at the rovite. § ine ity of Sacramento, build 
State Teachers Retirement System office, also an affiliate, sent two. President 
1408 J Street, Sacramento. Jewell Blucher and Treasurer Eugene 9°" 
Lindberg were elected to go, but 
HE present retirement system struc: Mrs. Blucher was unable to attend a 
ture was not changed, but the Myrtle Gustafson is the new NEA Direc- Rex Kircher was sent as the alternate 7 
benefits under this structure were tor for California, elected at the Boston ; ; TI 
increased. The members of the State meeting and succeeding Malcolm Murphy. : It might be noted In passing, that scho 
Retirement Committee on behalf of Miss Gustafson is assistant in instruction, if the Locals will affiliate with the -_ ; 
the teachers of California wish to Oakland City Schools, and teacher, Clare. NEA, most of them have membership Legi: 
thank the Governor and the members’ mont Junior High School, Oakland. Vera sufficient to entitle them to send dele. ing t 
of the Legislature for their recognition Hawkins of San Diego is Senior Director gates to the Convention each year. a lor 
of the need for these increased benefits. for California. on Dell ; Tl 
vidi eeaeness The biennial Institute will be hed f pow 
in Sacramento as usual; at least 10 —  194( 
counties expect to attend. It will lke their 
held in the Auditorium, the 3 days | ytilit 
intent Convention Waiters before Thanksgiving.—R. W. Everett their 
: ’ ings, 
The following factors, to be applied to reduce Retirement Annuity benefits (and : a 
Permanent Fund also, if retirement is with less than 20 years of service), if retirement is Cable Car Joey, by Naomi and Lorin Me ™ 
below 60, are shown at even ages and are carried to only two decimals for ease of calculating Cabe, is a delightful book for little children, 
estimates, but in the retirement office they will be carried to further decimals, ages will be richly illustrated in color and telling of San The 
taken to completed quarter years, and the results will differ slightly: Francisco cable cars; Stanford Universi § 
Press; $1.95. T, 
SERVICE RETIREMENT unlil 
Age at Factor Age at Factor Age at Factor MUSIC TEA Ame 
Retirement Men Women Retirement Men Women Retirement Men Women CHERS MEET after 
OR ont 47 49 as 61 63 OOS i aitele 82 ~»—.83 At a Kern County workshop for al Fa soc 
=; seoseeeesee eH : ; + sesoseeesees rH . wessseseeees = = music teachers, held in the new must § can’ 
diiiatedaslye ; ; scidenitideei Nt a sieediabiliaie j 
is 84 57 55... 2 "14 60, and room at Beardsley School, Elden 9 
BE siniensoteares 38 .60 OP scence .77 .78 over ........ 1.00 1.00 Miller, instrumental instructor ani § bulk 
ee band director for elementary schoo, For] 
was in charge, according to word from Cc 
Age at Factor Age at Factor Age at Factor L Jacob distri oti 
Retirement Men Women Retirement Men Women Retirement Men Women a a istrict sup : amo 
“ee 39 34 OR elo, 54. 46 I icc, 15 67 tendent. Mr. Miller's excellent artic B requ 
Oe cbistiss AL 35 ccs 56.48 es 78.70 on the.song flute as a pre-band insu J ican 
Be epcvccoe ee .36 NG ccseeSssczes 58 .50 DO iivedath tex 81 .74 ; 49 arriy 
fio Se Oe sanctus 60.32 i esnsrsssct 85.78 ‘ment appeared in the February IF 
ie .45 .38 IP ncssnnorntoons a = . winnie a = issue of this magazine. He distributed over 
WD fon ecss 47 .40 2 en 3 AR aac Sec sede : d oe 
1 esecters 49 Al Races 67 39 ee 98 «= g1.~Ss«i tts the:«workshop a 4-page mim? — hom 
Ps oases 51 43 i ieeeetisioeas 69 61 60, and graphed outline article of practic B 
43 ae ee 52 44 52 Perens Ie 72 64 over .....-.- 1.00 1.00 suggestions on , brass and woodwind reac 
, ' i i ies of t 
It is planned to notify retired members of the amount of their recalculated allowances, to a in the classroom. Copies 4 , 
be effective July 1, 1950, when the recalculations are completed some time during 1949-50. this helpful material may be obtain Pro 
Emergency questions unanswered by the foregoing statements will be answered as promptly by addressing Mr. Miller at 1001 Rob The 
as possible, but you should remember that even such questions will delay completion of : bon 
the work resulting from the amendments. erts Lane, Bakersfield. and 
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 jpoydaetenpite must decide on 

November 8 whether the genera- 
tions of children for the next ten years 
or so are going to have a good, stand- 
ard American education or an inferior 
substitute. California’s children will 
have this standard education if they 
are provided with enough adequate 
school rooms. There are not enough 
school rooms for school enrollments 
this September, 1949, to say nothing 
of the many thousands of additional 
pupils who will be seeking an educa- 
tion during the 1950's. 



























building needs, as did other interested 
groups of citizens, including the Coop- 
erative Committee on School Finance. 
One outstanding fact overtops all the 
rest. 

The needs of California for public 
school housing for the next ten years 
are beyond the means of any single 
Legislature to finance without employ- 
ing the long-term credit of the State in 
along-term capital outlay aid plan. 

Three million more Californians 
now live here than were present in 
1940. They did not bring with them 
their homes, stores, factories, hospitals, 
utilities, or schools. They brought only 
their personal possessions, their sav- 
ings, their energy, their credit, and 
their children. 






















The Immigrants Come 





To all intents their arrival is not 
unlike that of the first three million 
Americans who entered California 
after 1848; they are migrants who find 
a society and economy into which they 
can be fitted only by large-scale adjust- 
ments. Among the largest of these 
adjustments is the procuring of a vast 
bulk of physical facilities — living and 
working space. 

Classrooms for their children are 
among these necessary capital outlay 
requirements. Since it is not the Amer- 
ican custom generally to segregate new 
attivals into separate, self-contained 
communities, all California has “moved 


— to make the newcomers feel at 
ome, 
















By 1947 many school districts had 
reached their limits in financial ability 
to provide school buildings, short of 
prohibitive taxes on local property. 
hey had, in many cases, reached the 
bonded indebtedness permitted by law 
and had voted upon themselves current 
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The 1949 Legislature studied school 


Facts on School Building Needs in California 


PREPARED BY CTA RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


tax rates to the legal limit or beyond. 
In the face of these barriers, and those 
imposed by shortages of building ma- 
terials and soaring costs, children were 
being taught under makeshift condi- 
tions — in nondescript rooms, rooms 
built for special education, or by the 
expedient of putting public education 
on the “shift” basis. Instead of a 
regular day’s schooling, morning and 
afternoon minimum day sessions were 
operated, virtually to the point of half- 
time schooling. By 1946-47 some dis- 
tricts were on triple shifts. By 1948-49 
there were children entering junior 
high schools in California who had not 
yet in their lives enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity of a full day’s schooling. 


Impoverished Districts Helped 


The 1947 and 1948 Legislatures pro- 
vided emergency help in the form of 
outright grants to impoverished school 
districts; $55,000,000 was appropriated 
in this fashion. Over 400 districts 
applied for this aid to the*total of over 
$275,000,000. The $55,000,000 had to 
be rationed by an “austerity” formula. 
Even the amended applications totaled 
close to $100,000,000, and these were 
from only impoverished districts within 
the terms of the law. Scores of districts 
were in severe need, but were not quite 
over the “impoverished” line. When 
such districts were surveyed, it was 
discovered that many more millions of 
dollars of building need was actually 
present in the State. 


The 1949 Legislature was convinced 
by the facts that only a large-scale, 
long-term school building aid plan 
would solve California’s crisis in school 
housing. Californians on November 8 
will have the responsibility of putting 
this school building capital outlay aid 
plan into existence by voting “yes” on 
Proposition 1, which is Assembly Con- 
stitutional Amendment 80, adopted by 
the 1949 Legislature. It will add a 
Section 15 to Article XVI of the Con- 
stitution, permitting the sale of $250,- 
000,000 of State bonds, proceeds of 
which will be loaned to school districts 
to help build schools. 


If Proposition 1 is carried by a simple 
majority of voters, then a series of bills 
passed by the Legislature will put into 
motion the legal machinery for use of 
the bond proceeds. Senate Bill 1417 


is concerned with the sale, retirement 








and management of the State bond 
issues. Senate Bill 850 sets up the 
appropriation plan for disbursement of 
State aid to individual districts. Senate 
Bill 685 establishes a priority system 
for applicant districts. 


Twenty Questions Answered 


Certain questions will undoubtedly 
come to the minds of voters as they 
make this important decision. The 
following list of queries and replies is 
intended to anticipate this line of 
questioning and provide the facts upon 
which a decision should be made: 


1. Is California embarking upon an un- 
precedented and risky innovation in provid- 
ing an over-all State capital outlay aid plan? 

Not at all. By 1948, State aid plans for 
capital outlay, in one form or another, were 
operating in 19 States —— Alabama, Califor- 
nia, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, New Hampshire, North Carolina, 
New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Tennessee, 
Vermont, Virginia and Washington. 


2. Why should not California continue 
the plan it has used during 1947-48 and 
1948-49? 

The $55,000,000 granted to districts was 
taken from State surpluses. These surpluses 
no longer exist. To finance a program the 
size of that needed would call for a continu- 
ing appropriation out of annual current 
income of between 50 million and 75 million 
dollars, none of which would ever return to 
the State. Since the new schools will be 
used for the next 40 to 50 years, it is more 
just to lay the burden of their cost upon 
succeeding generations than upon the next 
few generations. 


3. Is the estimated cost based upon future 
assumptions as to births and migration or on 
vital statistics already known? 

School enrollments can be estimated satis- 
factorily as far ahead as 1953 or 1954. 
Children born in 1948 will enter Grade 1 
in 1954. It is known that for the next few 
years enrollments will increase 60,000 to 
over 100,000 annually. New entrants will 
exceed graduates by over 100,000 per year 
for several years to come. These children 
are already born. 


4. How large an increase in enrollment is 
forseen to 1960? 


Realistic estimates of future school en- 
rollment indicate that California may expect 
between 800,000 and 1,000,000 more en- 
rolled pupils by 1960 than it had in 1948-49. 


5. Has the backlog need already been 
met by the $55,000,000? 

Definitely not. The sums advanced in 
1947 and 1948 were over $15,000,000 short 
of meeting the amended austerity applica- 
tions of distressed school districts. School 
district surveys indicate that in all districts, 
distressed or not, over half a billion dollars 
of school plant construction could have been 


used by September, 1949, if it could have 
been erected and financed in time. 


6. In terms of classrooms, how large is 
this building need? 

Estimates vary. To house an additional 
900,000 pupils by 1960, some 30,000 new 
rooms will be required, at 30 pupils per 
room. For every 3 rooms in existence before 
1940, there will have to be 7 rooms by 
1960. In addition, it is believed not extrava- 
gant to add some 2,000 rooms needed for 
replacement as altogether obsolescent. En- 
larged junior college facilities will be in 
addition to any of the above. 


7. In terms of dollars, how large is this 
building need? 

The answer to this question depends to 
a great degree upon the nature of the con- 
struction. Permanent structures built with 
the $55,000,000 have tended to cost $20,000 
per room. It is likely that costs will not 
remain at the high peak of 1947 and 1948, 
but they may not decline by more than a 
fraction. Rooms for secondary education 
tend to cost more than elementary rooms 
by as much as 50% to 100%, depending 
upon their use and equipment. At present 
building costs of permanent structures, it 
would appear that California may expect to 
have to erect $800,000,000 worth of school 
buildings by 1960. 


8. How much of the total need may the 
State have to finance with an aid plan? 

Data collected from district surveys and 
by study of school district assessments indi- 
cate that some 30% of the States average 
daily attendance in elementary schools may 
be found in districts expected to apply for 
State building aid. By the time the popula- 
tion wave rcaches secondary schools, prob- 
ably 20% of high school attendance will 
seek State aid. If junior college education 
continues to expand to occupy the role fore- 
seen by the President's Commission on 
Higher Education, then probably 10% of 
junior college attendance may have to secure 
State aid. This breakdown, utilizing pres 
ent building costs and the area allowances 
of Senate Bill 850, would indicate a sum 
between $235,000,000 and $250,000,000 
will be required for State aid. 


9. What will make a district eligible to 
receive State building aid? 


FIRST IT SHOULD BE REMEMBERED 
THAT THE NEW AID PLAN, IN CON- 
TRAST TO THE PREVIOUS ONE, IS 
BASICALLY A LOAN PLAN, NOT A 
GRANT PLAN. DISTRICTS. ARE RE- 
QUIRED TO THE BEST OF THEIR 
FINANCIAL STRENGTH TO PAY 
BACK TO THE STATE WITH INTER- 
EST THE SUMS ADVANCED TO 
THEM. 


a. A district must demonstrate a willing- 
ness to do as much for itself locally as it 
can. To receive State aid, it must bond 
itself locally to within 95% of its legal 
maximum, or within $10,000 of its bonding 
capacity. 


b. The district must have a demonstrable 
need for additional housing to bring its 
school facilities to adequate standards. No 
estimate of enrollment made by an appli- 
cant to justify an apportionment can be 
made for a longer time than the second 
fiscal year beyond the fiscal year in which 
the application is made. 


c. The district must be relatively poor 
enough that a local 30-cent tax on its 
assessed valuation will not raise sufficient 
money to erect the housing needed for this 
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. calculated two-year growth. That is, if the 


local bond resources and any sum borrowed 
from the State cannot be retired with less 
than a 30-cent tax, then the district is 
eligible. 


10. What limitations are placed upon the 
building ambitions of a district? 

a. No State money will go into local 
buildings until the building program in toto 
has received approval of the State. No State 
money will be advanced until the local 
funds are on deposit in the county treasury, 
earmarked for the State approved building 
projects. 


b. The final school plant, both old and 
new space, cannot total more than 55 square 
feet (Grades K-6), or 75 square feet (Grades 
7-8 or junior high), or 80 square feet (high 
school and junior college), if State money 
is to be spent on the project. 

c. Senate Bill 850 declares: “* . the 
Legislature considers that the great need in 
school construction is for adequate class- 
rooms. ... It is the intent of the Legislature 
to first satisfy this primary need to the 
greatest extent possible before providing 
additional educational facilities, regardless 
of how desirable such additional facilities 
may be.” 


11. Since this is a loan plan, in what way 
can it be regarded as State aid? 


a. The law provides that the district will 
have to pay interest on a State loan for 25 
years only, and pay principal for 30 years 
only. Any amounts unpaid after this time 
will be given to the district. 

b. The law further provides that a district 
will not be required in paying off its State 
loan to tax itself more than 40 cents annually 
for debt retirement. If it is retiring local 
bonds in 25 years with a 30-cent tax, the 
State will expect only an additional 10-cent 
tax to be levied initially toward retirement 
of the State loan. 


12. How does the district repay the State? 


The annual installment due the State on 
its building loan is deducted from the annuat 
State apportionment to the district for its 
previous year’s average daily attendance. To 
make up for this loss of current income, the 
district is empowered automatically to raise 
its local school tax even beyond present legal 
maximums if need be without further re- 
course to district election. The State col- 
lects its money in Sacramento. The district 
raises its installment and “pays it to itself” 
through budget accounting. There is no 
transfer of money except in the _ initial 
instance of the State’s depositing the loan 
sum in the county treasury to the credit of 
the district. 


13. Where does the State put the money 
it receives from district repayments? 

The sums turned over to the State from 
school apportionments as payment on build- 
ing aid loans are returned to the General 
Fund of the State. 


14. How is the State’s credit protected in 
the whole plan? 

The State is assured of collecting its 
installment, since it has at least $90 per pupil 
to collect from regular school apportion- 
ments. 


15. Will there be districts which will not 
pay back all they borrow from the State? 


Undoubtedly. Otherwise there would be 
no reason for a State aid plan. There are 
districts whose foreseen pupil population 
growth for the next half dozen years will 
require them to erect new classrooms every 


two years, by a succession of applicay 

for State aid. These districts will be pay 
back for their buildings into the 19g 
With school buildings costing between $50) 
and $1,000 per pupil (elementary and See, 
ondary), assessed valuations per Pupil of 
some $10,000 or more are required for; 
district to carry its building costs with | 

bonds unaided either by outside help o 
unusually high annual school taxes, Thj 
per cent of the State’s elementary distrig, 
have an assessed valuation of some $7,19 
or less. A number of these are not groy 
ing rapidly, but the remainder mus 
expected to apply for State aid and repay 
only a portion of the aid. 


16. How does the priority plan work fy 
applicant districts? 


A system of points will establish 
applicant district on a priority list. Points 
will be given for the percentage of th 
district's average daily attendance housed 
adequately (the latest average daily attend 


_ ance minus two classrooms x 25, and othe 


classrooms x 33), for increased attendance 
over the fifth preceding year in 5% intep 
vals, for direct expenditures for building 
since 1944, and for length of time applicy 
tion has been on file. 


17. How does the State handle its end of 
the business? 


A Public School Building Loan Fund wil 
be established in the State Treasury into 
which proceeds from sale of State bonds wil 
be deposited. Management of the States 
bond issues is entrusted to a State Schod 
Building Finance Committee. Appropriv 
tions for building aid will be granted by the 
State Department of Finance after approval 
and recommendation of the State Allocation 
Board. Study and approval of the building 
plans is in the hands of the State Depart 
ment of Education. The county superintend- 
ent of schools provides the link between the 
district and the State, with the county super 
intendent certifying the approval of loa 
bond issues and loan elections as well a 
certifying as to the proper accumulation of 
jocal building funds on the part of the 
district. 


18. How rapidly will the $250,000,00 
be spent? 


No more rapidly than pupil population 
growth requires, nor more rapidly than t 
is believed the construction industry ca 
assume: the task. $50,000,000 will be made 
available immediately to care for the back 
log and most critical overcrowding. Ther 
after the building loan fund will be aug 
mented by no more than $5,000,000 per 
month. 


19. Should the $250,000,000 bond pla 
be regarded as a desirable public investment! 


There has never been a time when goo 
schools were not a sound _ investment 
Schools pay dividends in productive, i” 
formed and loyal citizens. The schod 
building aid plan will be opposed only 
those who place immediate dollar valve 
ahead of those of the welfare of childres 
and the State. 


20. Will teachers benefit by the schoo 
building aid proposal? 


Most certainly. Return to regular clit 
sessions, reduced teacher-pupil ratios, 
abandonment of inferior classroom surroul 
ings constitute genuine improvement in 
learning situation and in working conditios 
Many expensive and irritating administrat® 
problems will be removed. 
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School Board Members Are Honored 


Edwin Eaton, former member of the Fresno City Board of 


Education, issues a monthly letter in connection with his business; 
through the courtesy of Erwin A. Dann, assistant superintendent in 
charge of secondary education, Fresno City Schools, we are privi- 
leged to present the following excerpts from one of Mr. Eaton’s 


admirable statements: 


Just outside the entrance to the 
meeting-room of the Board of Educa- 
tion of the Fresno Public Schools is a 
bronze plaque which reads as follows: 

“This room is dedicated as a 
memorial to the citizens of Fresno 
who during the past years have 
unselfishly given of themselves as 
members of the Board of Educa- 
tion in order to build a finer 
community.” 


Just below this dedication is a brief 
statement credited to the late Dr. 
Ellwood P. Cubberley, dean of the 
School of Education at Stanford Uni- 
versity. His quoted words are: 

“The service rendered by a broad- 
minded and progressive school board, 
free from political, denominational, and 
fraternal influences, a school board 
that works with the higher welfare of 
the schools under its control constantly 
in mind, and one that extends to its 
executive officers the confidence and 
intelligent sympathy that brings out 
the best in each of them, is a com- 
munity service the importance of 
which is hard to overestimate. To few 
men or women in any community 
comes the opportunity for finer or 
more enduring service.” 

Eight years ago, when I was first 


elected to the Fresno Board of Educa- 
tion, I hardly noticed the plaque and 
only casually skimmed through its 
bronze words. Recently, as I finished 
my last Board meeting before retiring, 
I re-read the plaque carefully and with 
a deep appreciation of its meaning. 
Dr. Cubberley’s last sentence particu- 
larly impressed me: “To few men or 
women in any community comes the 
opportunity for finer or more endur- 
ing service.” . . 

A Board of Education is no place 
for representatives of minority groups 
as such. Each member of the Board 
must he guided by the public interest 
and not by the interest of the particu- 
lar group to which he may belong. 
Remember that Dr. Cubberley, in the 
quotation above, refers to “a broad- 
minded and progressive school board, 
free from political, denominational, and 
fraternal influences.” 


In the hope of encouraging the right 
kind of person to allow himself to be 
induced by the right group to seek 
election to the Board of Education, I 
repeat Dr. Cubberley’s last sentence on 
the bronze plaque: 

“To few men or women in any com- 
munity comes the opportunity for 
finer or more enduring service.” 





Where Can I, as a Teacher, Contribute 
lo My Local Recreation Field? 


By Robert W. Crawford, Superintendent of Recreation, Oakland; 


State PTA Chairman for Recreation 


Many community recreation pro- 
grams can probably credit their incep- 
tion to some teacher who had the 
vision and courage to bring to the 
attention of the community the need 
for a recreation program. Most of 
these have started as summer programs 
aimed primarily at the children. The 
majority have been started with very 
limited funds, but the growth has been 
phenomenal. 


Many will recall the film released 


by the Athletic Institute of Chicago 
entitled “Playtown, U.S.A.,” in which 


the problems of getting a program 
started in a small midwestern com- 
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munity were dramatized. The young 
man who first conceived the idea was 
a teacher and through his own en- 
thusiasm he was able to enlist the 
support of civic organizations and 
groups into a concerted effort for 
action. They found that even with 
limited funds a demonstration could 
be made in which all could see the 
possibilities of such a program. 
Therefore, one of the first steps 
would be for a teacher to become in- 
formed on recreational matters. If a 
program is already in existence, the 
teacher should become acquainted with 
those in charge, familiarize himself 








with the prograni, study the needs and 
then give active support. A close 
alliance should be maintained between 
those in education and those in recera- 
tion. This is imperative if the pro- 
grams are to be co-related so that they 
complement each other. 


Another place where a teacher can 
make a significant contribution is in 
teaching the skills that can be utilized 
in the after-school recreation program. 
Many times there has been no plan- 
ning in this aspect of the relationship 
between the two groups. The pro- 
grams should be developed jointly, and 
as the seasonal skills are taught in the 
schools, the recreation departments 
should give the opportunity for their 
application. 


Besides the parent, the teacher is 
probably closer to.the child than any 
other person and consequently is in a 
position to greatly influence the atti- 
tude of the child toward his leisure 
pursuits. Therefore the teacher should 
encourage all children to participate in 
some activity of the recreation pro- 
gram. A teacher’s interest should and 
does extend beyond the formal school- 
day. 


We Use Many Teachers 


A large number of our part-time 
leaders are members of the school fac-_ 
ulty, and many of-our successful leaders 
are secured from this source. Needless 
to say, all teachers do not make good 
recreation directors. In practice the 
philosophy of classroom discipline is 
different from the playground. Chil- 
dren must go to school, but attendance 
at the playground is by choice. A more 
informal atmosphere prevails in the 
recreation program, and a teacher has 
adjustments to make from the school 
routine. 


Teachers can also render a valuable 
contribution by enlisting community 
cooperation and understanding of the 
recreation problems of the locality. 
Since such a close alliance exists be- 
tween education and recreation, it is 
imperative that we interest ourselves 
in each other’s problems and give 
every assistance possible. 


There are many things that make a 
city more livable, but high on the list 
comes adequate provision for whole- 
some and purposeful recreational op- 
portunities for all ages. Teachers need 
not be timid about giving their whole- 
hearted support to the endorsement of 
a recreational program for all citizens; 
in fact, they should be in the forefront 
in this crusade. The real issue is one 
of wise leadership, proper facilities and 
a well-rounded program that all can 
endorse and support. 
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Sil at the ik ina Kindergarten Day 


By Beatrice L. Harms, Teacher, Kensington School, Richmond 


KINDERGARTEN Baby! Wash 

your face in gravy!” Teacher res- 
cues her early arrival from First 
Graders’ taunts, and clucks her chick 
to her. 


“Come in, Judy,” she invites. “‘Just 
look at the clutter on this desk. I must 
get rid of this stuff!” “Yes,” Judy 
suggests helpfully, “you'd better send 
it to the Rummage Sale.” 


A yesterday’s absentee puts a note 
on the desk and skips over to play 
with blocks. Reading the note, Teacher 
wonders if the class is exposed to a 
new contagion. “Please excuse Bobby, 
he had an oversleep!” 


Before she recovers from the note, 
there is a loud “Boo!” in back of her 
chair. “Kit Green!” Teacher exclaims 
with happy surprise. “You're back! 
I've missed you and you were out so 
long. I ought to have a little boy like 
you, Kit!” “Ill bring you one next 
week,” Kit promises, and gives Teacher 
a crumbly cup-cake. 


Janie comes in quietly and pulls out 
an empty chair beside hers at the table. 
- “Janie, who is that chair for?” Teacher 
inquires. “Oh, Tommy Moore! Sit 
here, Tommy Moore,” Janie orders, as 
Tommy comes in. 


“Me and Tommy,” she chatters, 
“don’t go home on the bus today. 
We're going to my house and get my 
dolly suitcase with my clothes in it. 
Then we're going to Tommy’s house.” 
“Really, Janie!” Teacher goes to the 
phone. An elopement foiled before 
9 o'clock. 


Coming back, milk money was next 
on the list. “Who has milk money 
today?” Teacher asks the class. “I 
bringed two moneys and a penny!” 
Janet pipes up and hands out 2 dimes 
and a penny. 


Donnie Is Late 


There is a sudden turning of the 
class toward the door. “Donnie,” 
Teacher asks, sternly, “why are you 
late? You know your Aunt told me 
to write her a note when you don’t get 
here on time. Now what were you 
doing?” 

“Well,” Donnie hesitates, “I petted 
Miranda’s cow a little.” “And what 
else?” Teacher prompts. “They're 
building a hose house on Tilden 
Street,” Donnie goes on. “Did you 
go in that house?” questions Teacher. 
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“No, I only walked around it, that’s 
all!” Donnie confesses. He walks off 
to the closet to hang up his sweater. 
To be sure of forgiveness he sings 
“Onward Christian Soldiers!” 


“Who has something to share?” 
Teacher asks later. “We do!” the 
Twins chorus together. Then they 
pass out baby pictures cut from maga- 
zines. “Hey!” says Billy, as he takes 
his picture, “what's the big idea? I'm 
not a daddy!” 


“It’s my Happy Birthday!” Betty 
Ann tells everyone. Inspired by the 
Birthday idea, Mary Lou offers: “I'll 
make you a birthday cake when it’s 
your Happy Birthday, Teacher.” “I'll 
bake you a wedding cake.” Patsy is 
not to be outdone. “And I will bring 
you a diamond ring!” Susan rises to the 
occasion. Teacher is left only to se- 
cure the man! 


During Free Activity, Teacher looks 
critically at a black mess of nothing 
on the easel. ‘‘Tommy,” she asks, 
“what is that you’re painting ?’” Comes 
the quick answer, “It’s a house, and 
it’s all burning up.” 


The quiet signal is played on the 
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piano. “Children, you're too Noisy 
Let’s quiet down,” Teacher admop, 
ishes. There is a tug at her arm anj 
Dicky shrills, “You ought to give 
all a piece of candy and then we'd h 
quiet. An’ you wouldn't have so muc, 
candy!” There is a gift piece of candy 
and Dicky remembers Teacher has j 
in her desk. 








At recess, Peter has a slight scratch, 
He shows it to Teacher. “Ann did 
that,” he explains. “She’s an unciyj) 
ized girl friend!” 









A messenger comes in, saying the 
principal wants to see Teacher. “Anj 
what did Mrs. . . . say to you,” Day 
wants to know. He remembers being 
caught by the principal in the yard, 
squirting water from the drinking 
fountain. He is sure Teacher has been 
scolded, too. 













































Does It Hurt? 














The Dental Hygienist comes in to 
check on teeth. “Will you hurt?” 
Jackie wants to know. “No, I only 
want to see if you have 20 teeth, that's 
all,” she reassures him. “And what 
do you do to us if we don’t have 20 
teeth?” Jackie asks, still worried. 



























































Yes, there’s fun in a Kindergarten 
Day, Teacher decides, as she hears 
them sing the Goodbye Song and 
waves them off on the bus! 




























































Wednesday, November 9 
Health and Safety 
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“ AMERICA’S hitane 
ane batter-hed wherever 
Calas are taking wetion | 


Recent surveys show that eating habits of boys and girls have 
improved strikingly wherever teachers are using modern techniques 
to help children learn about good nutrition. But the job is big, 
and much more needs to be done! As Phipard and Steibeling point out 
in Adequacy of the American Diet*, “The importance of education in 
raising nutritional levels cannot be overemphasized. But the ap- 
plication of the (nutritional) knowledge we have has lagged behind 
its development.” 


* Journal of the American Medical Association, Feb. 26, 1949 











YOUR RESPONSIBILITY IS OURS, TOO 


...- The Millers’ National Federation represents - 
America’s milling industry. We feel a responsibility 
toward today’s children. They are our children, 
too... our country’s future. With the help of 
educators and nutritionists, we have developed 
a program of supplementary teaching materials 
to aid you in teaching good nutrition at various 












for a descriptive leaflet of 
new educational aids that are 
yours for. the asking... 





grade levels. 
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BREAD’S PLACE IN THE MODERN DIET 


... The inter-relationship of all the basic food 
groups is inescapable in teaching better eating 
habits. In this new educational material, the con- 
tributions of enriched bread and flour, important 
as they are, are shown in their proper relation to 
the over-all good diet. 


~~~" Wheat Flour Institute, Millers’ National 
Federation, 309 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago 6, Illinois: 


Please send me a description of new nutrition materials 
available now. 
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Serer tae. 


Wheat Flour Institute of the Millers’ National Federation 
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HAT’s a good melodrama without some 

scurrilous villain? How can we hiss and 
hate and boo the one who’s CHEATING CHIL- 
DREN unless we can recognize him? Is he 
disguised as a parent, or taxpayer, or schoolboard 
member? Is he posing as a voter, legislator, or 
school administrator? 


First, let’s look at the stage setting. 


In California — not in the much maligned 
Deep South — more than 100,000 children are 
being rationed their education in half-day 
schooling. 


A Sorry Story 


In California — not in China — nearly a hun- 
dred thousand children are attending school 
in makeshift classrooms, abandoned military 
barracks, church basements — here a room over 
the fire house, there a lumber camp cook shed; 
in many places vacant storerooms or garages. 
In the schoolbuildings, such facilities as libraries, 
cafeterias, auditoriums, book and supply rooms, 
and in at least two cases, even toilets have been 
converted to classrooms. Anything to provide a 
roof over groups of 30 to 60 children a half-day 
at a time. 


In California — not in Russia — more than 
200,000 children are herded into classrooms 
with far more children than the number univer- 
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WHO'S THE 


In This Melodrama? 
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PARENTS? VOTERS? TAXPAYERS? 






























LEGISLATORS? SCHOOL BOARDS? TEACHERS) ae 
egis 
Every California public school = | 
Teacher should read carefully | » ; 
this urgently important Legis 
emer 
statement it 
by a 
farth 
sally considered maximum for effective learning 
conditions. Se 
And these numbers are growing every year, takes 
every day! dl 
respc 
Yes, anyone can plainly see, SOMEBODY'S ¥ ities 
CHEATING CHILDREN out of their democratic } prog: 
birthright to good and equal educational 
opportunities. Al 
BUT WHO'S THE VILLAIN? 
Now, let’s look at the record of the possible f need 
culprits. unde 
ti 
Certainly it’s not the parents. No parent is - 
going to place his most prized possession — his ine 
child — at a disadvantage in life’s struggle if he Tea 
can help it. — 
FINA 
The People Want Good Schools 
TI 
Could it be voters and taxpayers? They’re the FLII 
same, you know — they just do a quick change 
of costume between March and November. But Y 
there’s no evidence that they have any corre J of 
sponding change of heart. EVERY TIME THE § gj 
VOTERS OF CALIFORNIA HAVE BEEN § ina 
ASKED TO VOTE MORE MONEY FOR f be j 
EDUCATING CHILDREN, THEY’VE GIVEN 
AN OVERWHELMING APPROVAL, KNOW: > i 
ING THAT THE INCREASE WOULD BBE f that 
WRITTEN INTO THEIR OWN TAX BILLS. § prok 
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jn nearly all the school districts where these 
educational slum conditions exist, voters have 
elected to increase their own taxes above the 
legal maximum. They have voted all the bonds 
for schools that the law allows. They can’t do 
any more by themselves. 






The Legislators Have Helped 





Legislators? In two years the California 
Legislature appropriated $55 million out of 
current revenues to aid impoverished districts 
in meeting critical schoolhousing needs. With 
no revenue surplus available this year, the 
Legislature voted overwhelmingly to call an 
emergency election so that the people could 
vote the bonds to extend and carry on this aid 
by an improved process. We'll have to look 
farther for our villain. 











Schoolboards or administrators? No, they’ve 
taken the lead in all local efforts to meet this 
situation. And they take the brunt of the 
responsibility for providing the makeshift facil- 
ities that make even a rationed educational 
program possible. 








And it certainly isn’t the teachers! Not unless 
we fall down on this opportunity to provide the 
money needed. We’re the ones who know this 
need most intimately. We’re the ones who best 
uderstand the crippling effects these educa- 
tional slums are having on the childhood victims. 
TEACHERS ALWAYS HAVE USED THEIR ORGANIZED 
SIRENGTH TO SUPPORT BETTER EDUCATION. 
TEACHERS MUST, AND WILL, TAKE THE LEAD IN 
THIS CAMPAIGN, EVEN THOUGH IT MEANS NO 
FINANCIAL BENEFIT TO THEMSELVES! 









THE ONLY VILLAIN IS THE STORK THAT 
FLIES LIKE A BAT! 







Yet how could the bird that brings bundles 
of genuine happiness to so many homes be called 
0 villain? With the demands that have been 
made on him these last few years, that bird must 
be just about tuckered out too. 








Here are some figures on the stork’s activities 
that show the real cause of our schoolhousing 
Problems. Paste these in your hat for handy 
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reference, or write them on your cuff before 
each exam.: 


1. In 1940, 112,000 babies were born in 
California. In 1947, there were 246,000 of these 
migrants from heaven. And the annual totals 
are staying close to that figure. 


2. There are over 60,000 more students en- 
rolled in California public schools this Septem- 
ber than there were last June. Next September 
the enrollment will jump another 70,000. They 
must be taken care of somehow — by more over- 
crowding, more makeshift. 


3. For the following years, the total enroll- 
ment will increase by an average of 100,000 per 
year. 


4. To meet present needs and future growth, 
we ll have to open five new 500-student schools 
every Monday morning, summer and winter, for 
the next ten years. 


5. Two of these schools will have to be in the 
“impoverished” districts — districts that will 
qualify for assistance from the money Proposi- 
tion 1 will provide. 


6. California’s phenomenal growth of popu- 
lation has been heaviest in the suburban com- 
munities surrounding major cities — residential 
communities where vast housing projects are 
completed and occupied by hundreds of young 
families in the course of a few months; where 
there is no industrial wealth to build up the 
assessed wealth to pay for education. 


7. It takes an assessed valuation of at least 
$15,000 per student to provide adequate school 
facilities. There is no such valuation in residen- 
tial communities where most of the homes are 
assessed at less than $3,000, with their tax 
revenue producing capacity further reduced by 
veterans exemptions. 


Let's Not Cheat Children 


THAT’S OUR PROGRAM ... 
VILLAIN IN THIS MELODRAMA! 


AND THERE IS NO 


But wE CAN QuIT CHEATING CHILDREN — BY 


WORKING For A “YES” VOTE ON PROPOSITION 1. 
EMERGENCY ELECTION TuEsDAY, NOVEMBER 8. 
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The New School Year 


A Message from Roy E. Simpson, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 


The school year opening this month 
renews and continues our observance 
of California's Centennials. When we 
speak of the days of °49, we think of 
the great burst of energy that brought 
about the migration of people from all 
over the world to California a century 
ago. Within a year the Gold Rush had 
resulted in admission of the magnifi- 
cently endowed territory to statehood. 


It may be that a hundred years 
hence, our descendants will find the 
record of the Nineteen-Forty-Niners 
equally interesting and significant. For 
this may prove to be the year in 
which California’s tremendous phase of 
Twentieth Century growth and devel- 
opment will be stabilized, and our huge 
newly acquired population absorbed 
and “settled.” We do not anticipate 
any “static” condition for California. 
We do anticipate a more adequate 
adjustment of living, working and edu- 
cational facilities, and of public serv- 
ices, to the needs of California’s new 
millions of people. The fact that this 
growth has occurred in a post-war era 
has complicated the problems accom- 
panying it. 


The heaviest impact of these prob- 
lems and their complications has been 
felt in the California Public School 
System ever since the middle years of 
the war. Drastic solutions to the prob- 
lems have been undertaken by the 
State Legislature in some hundreds of 
new school laws, many of them de- 
signed to increase financial aid to the 
school districts, and to provide essen: 
tial school-housing on an emergency 
basis to some of the desperately over- 
crowded districts. The people have 
approved basic constitutional amend- 
ments authorizing a more adequate 
State School Fund, and authorizing 
appointment of personnel that has 
made possible the reorganization of 
the State Department of Education. 
Local school boards have exerted all of 
their powers to meet the emergency 
situations in their districts through 
local effort and resources. 


We cannot forecast that the in- 
creases in California’s public school 
population which have been continu- 
ous since 1943 will begin to recede in 
1949-1950. The survey made on March 
31, 1949, shows a total enrollment 
(graded and ungraded) of 1,933,196. 
The comparable total on March 31, 
1948, was 1,796,809. Thus, within the 
past year there was an increase of 
136,387. Of this total increase, more 
than 53,000 was reported in kinder- 
garten and grades 1-4. 

When we consider that such in- 
creases in enrollment have been our 
experience every year during the war 
and post-war periods, the immensity 
of our problem may be grasped. 


Tribute to Teachers 


It is the splendid performance of 
California teachers that has been our 
first great resource in meeting this 
problem. The care they have taken 
to maintain standards at the highest 
possible level, under conditions in 
many areas that placed them under 
great strain in their daily work, is 
worthy of the very finest traditions of 
the profession. The teachers have 
been unwavering in their devotion to 
the welfare of our children. They 
have sought instinctively to maintain 
that equality of educational oppor- 
tunity for every child which is one 
of the major objectives of the pro- 
fession. 

If Californians of the future render 
honor where honor is due, they will 
think specially of the teachers in the 
California public schools as citizens of 
1949 who gave most tirelessly and 
deeply of their own energies in build- 
ing for the future. 


Our First Task 


Our first task in the new school year 
is to let our communities know how 
important it is that Proposition 1 on 
the November ballot, the Constitu- 
tional Amendment authorizing a bond 
issue to finance school buildings, be 


approved. 


All who serve in the public schools 
can be effective in spreading the 
information that will help our citi- 
zens to understand the significance of 
their vote on this proposition. For it 
is the school people who know better 
than any other group the importance 
of affirmative action on this problem 
to the children in the classrooms. 


Curriculum Studies 


The first of the larger professional 
conferences of the year will be the 
Annual Conference on the Direction 
and Improvement of Instruction and 


on Child Welfare, at San Jose, October 
8 to 11. The general theme to be con 
sidered by the California School Super 
visors Association is curriculum deyg, 
opment, with special reference to th 
Framework for Public Education iy 
California, which has been drafted jg 
tentative form by a State-wide coq, 
mittee. Dr. Jay Davis Conner, agy 
ciate superintendent and chief of th 
division of instruction in the Depart 
ment, is serving as chairman of +th 
committee. 
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EXPANSION PROGRAM 
of Southern California Teachers Hom 







California Teachers Association 
Sduthern Section proudly reports the 
successful inauguration of its two-yer 
Expansion Program of Southern Cal 
fornia Teachers Home. A voluntay 
gift of $10 per teacher has bee 
solicited, and already gifts exceedj 
$96,000 in cash and $37,000 in pledges 
have been received. This gratifying 
response has come in spite of the fact 
that many schools and associations re 
ported at once, in January, that they 
would defer action on the project unti 
the beginning of the school year 1949 
50, when local professional budgets 
would be adopted and _ collections 
made. Yet even with a start as late as 
January, more than half of the gal 
of $250,000 has already been met. 

The Board of Trustees of the Bureau 
of Welfare is delighted. The Expar 
sion Program will be in full swing 
again at the opening of school. Build 
ing plans for the first unit have been 
officially ordered. A further gift of 
$20,000 will permit a start of building 
operations. 

This unique enterprise is not the 
sole activity or interest of the Burea 
of Welfare of the Southern Section; 
there is in addition a full program 
which concerns itself with other be 
nevolences. To support these activities 
the Bureau is making at this time it 
22nd annual appeal for financil 
support. 


The Board of Trustees has prepartd 
an estimated budget in the confident 
that the teachers throughout the 
Southern Section again this year wil 
be as generous as they have been 
the past. Quotas suggested to teachet 
groups in the Southern Section a 
based on an average of $2 per teacher. 
This sum in the aggregate will under 
write and continue the service 0 
meeting the needs of teachers in diy 
tress. Surely Southern Section teacher 
have good reason to be proud; truly! 
can be said of them, “They Care for 
Their Own.” 
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FOR A — MINE 


Most school boys know that it’s necessary to 
heat the carburetor air in airplane engines to 
prevent their “icing up.” And here’s a coal mine 
“carburetor,” or ventilating intake, that does 
the same job. A huge radiator across its mouth 
keeps the temperature of the air being drawn 
into the mine above the freezing point. Other- 
wise any moisture on shaft walks might freeze 
up, restricting the flow of air needed for the 
comfort and health of miners working below. 


Steel-jawed “alligator” is this modern coal-loading ma- “Eleetrie mule” is what modern miners call this under- 
chine. Trundling up to a pile of coal, it swallows it up, ground truck. It “jackknifes” 7-ton loads around under- 
moves it over its back into the waiting mine truck behind. | ground corners, carries coal from loading machine to 
Machines like this have practically banished the hand mine train or belt conveyor. Units like these get their 
shovel from today’s modern mines. electric power from spark-proof motors. 


To help your students get a real knowledge of progres- 
sive coal mining, we’ve just printed a new illustrated 
booklet, A Down-to-Earth Picture of Coal. Packed with Poe 6 t,o oe 
photographs showing men, mines, and machines, it will ae Poe eee Educ. tee we s 
Prove an invaluable teaching aid. For your free copies, a 
simply mail this coupon. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DeparTMENT OF NATIONAL Coat ASSOCIATION 
WasuinctTon 5, D. C. 


Please send me free copies of 


A Down-To-EArTH PIcTuRE OF COAL. 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


Name 

Street es i laa a es 
City. Zone State 
Name of School 





SITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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How One Board of Managers Works— 


By Mrs. Marvin Owen, North Hollywood; President, 10th District, Los Angeles 


“How, with a great membership of 
nearly 700,000 in its State area, does 
the California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers transmit effectively its think- 
ing, its action, and its recommendations 
to its local associations?” is the ques- 
tion often asked by the interested, and 
sometimes amazed, public. 


To briefly answer this query we 
offer the following resume of custom- 
ary procedure at the regular bi-monthly 
meetings of the Board of Managers: 


First of all, we might say that for 
convenience in general operation, the 
California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers is divided into 29 districts, 
each of which has an Executive Board 
similar in pattern to that of the State 
Board of Managers. 


In order that all policies and recom- 
mendations of the State Board be 
interpreted wisely into the organiza- 
tional procedures of the local associa- 
tion, each such local unit has, as its 
direct representative, its District 
President participating as an active, 
voting member on the State Board of 
Managers. 


She Is Responsible 


The District President, then, is re- 
sponsible to her membership and to 
her State Congress for the recording of 
all information presented at the State 
Board meetings by the State President, 
and chairmen of all fields of Parent- 
Teachér service, as well as by speakers 
of prominence on the _ bi-monthly 
agendas. It is also essential that she 
make careful notations of results of 
studies made by special committees, 
with whatever action is taken by vote 
of the Board of. Managers regarding 
these. This is particularly true of Legis- 
lative reports, which must be correctly 
and carefully relayed to the member- 
ship in the local area. 


District Presidents have the privi- 
lege, and are expected; to serve on 
various regular or specially-appointed 
committees of the State Board, which 
meet at breakfasts, luncheons or after- 
noon conferences during Board ses- 
sions, some frequently being called one 
day prior to Board opening. 


At a noon luncheon meeting of the 
first day of Board of Managers meet- 
ing, the District Presidents meet as a 
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group, with a President and Secretary 
elected from their ranks to preside at 
the’ meeting and record such matters 
as have pertinence to the Board 
agenda, time of the year, or problems 
arising in their own districts which 
might need evaluation and possible 
solution. 


It is at this time that these Presidents 
have the honor of informal discussion 
of these matters with their State Presi- 
dent, who is always on hand to assist 
in interpretation or advice. It is quite 
possible that from this luncheon-con- 
ference certain recommendations may 
be made to the State Board of Man- 
agers for discussion and action, if 
such recommendations depict, as they 
should, the representative feeling of 
each district on a given subject. 


Following the luncheon meeting, 
these District Presidents go into an- 
other committee session, which is called 
State Services Committee, at which 
the Director of Extension of the State 
Congress presides with all members of 
that department, such as membership, 
men’s membership, high school serv- 
ice, and field service, joining in the 
discussions and instructional program. 
Here are defined the services given to 
each district by the State Congress, 
such as speakers, workshop leaders, 
our own California Parent-Teacher 
Magazine chairman-promoters, parent- 
education assistance, etc. Here, also, 
do the Presidents present certain mat- 
ters that are of importance to their 
local units, receiving through group 
discussion or direct advice from a 
presiding officer or chairman, such 
help as they may need. Recommenda- 
tions may be directed to State Board 
from this meeting, also, being pre- 
sented by the Director of Extension. 


Please Note 


The District President, therefore, 
seeing the picture in its entirety, is 
truly the liaison officer between the 
State Board of Managers and the 
working membership. The familiar 
words: “District Presidents, please take 
note,” are a constant reminder to these 
busy recorders to “get the pencil 
moving.” 


It is always a joy, however, to these 
members of the State Board to perceive 
the constant democratic procedures as 
conducted by the entire body —to 


work with friends toward a comm 
purpose in achievement for child yg 
fare in the State of California, 


TEACHERS MEET PARENTS 


By Edith A. Smith, Teacher, Eastmoy 
Junior High School, Montebello 


Under direction of Keith Wo 
principal of Eastmont Junior Hig 
School of Montebello unified sche 
district, Los Angeles County, two th 
grade corelated teachers held parey 


conferences during November x 
April. 


The November sessions were gy 
acquainted conferences. Normal pry 
ress and adjustment, academic progres 
and social problems of behavior of th 
child were discussed with the parent 
The purpose of the first conferen 
established a working-relationship 
tween the parents and the school. Th 
teachers stressed their understandix 
of child behavior in order to win th 
parents confidence and cooperation 
This led their discussion into constr: 
tive planning for each child. 


Teacher Knew Each Child 


Before holding each conference th 
teacher knew the expectancy of eat 
child and in a skillful manner help 
the parent to understand what to# 
pect of his child. Each parent wi 
given the academic and citizenshi 
grades of his child. The teachers ds 
cussed with the parents how & 
child could make social and academi 
improvements. 


Principal Wood sums of the parett 
teacher conferences by saying: 


“As an administrator I: believe the sch 
and the home have joint responsibility for 
child’s development. A child's behavior! 
influenced by what happens in either plat 
In order to help the child, the school a 
the home must cooperate. 


‘“‘Parent-teacher conferences were suc 
ful at our junior high school. One teach 
had 65% of the parents attend the Now 
ber conferences. In April the same teat 
had conferences with 90% of the parent 


“It is my opinion that individual pat 
teacher conferences are one of the nes 
satisfactory means of bringing about bet 
cooperation between the home af 
school.” 
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PRE-PRIMERS, READING, AND WRITING 


INDERGARTEN FUN—ANIMATED Pre-Pr. $1.50 
Mary hours of fun for the pr reer child Large sllustrations. 
no reading Creatwe work, colowng Monkeys, elephants, dogs. 
cats mice, birds, etc, all om costume Your class wall enjoy them. 
36 pares 





READING READINESS Pre-Pr. $2.00 
A teacher-duected study fcr children whe are not ready to read 
The specie traning offered im the exercises given in thes Book 


will gwe the child an enlarged vocabulary correct ye movements, 
and the good werk habits so essental to beginning reading so 


pages. 

aS THE VERY YOUNG SEE IT Pre-Pr. $2.00 
Ths book sHlustrates the very young child's little world of iter. 
ets — mother father the children and thew clothes. baby and 
hus teys ther house the outdoor things. and the youngsters pets — 
the black puooy white kitten. and brown pry An entirely dif- 
ferent book for the beginner 46 pages 


1¢an 00 17 PrePr. $2060 
Ths valuable book 1s designed to meet the necds of children pre- 
paring for beeing reading Duided into € sections 1 — like 


« nesses and differences, 2— completion, 3 — separation, 4 — selec. 
ton, S— association, 6—sequente All cutting 1S OM straight 
ines, not around small outlines SO pages 


. 

PRE-PRIMER FOR THE BEGINNER Pre-Pr. $200 
Full cf actwines, coloring. cutting. and pasting Brownies. home 
ie father, mother, baby sister and brother frusts vegetables, tarm 
anumals, etc Large octures A very instructive unit ang wil keep 
the child wtteresied SO pages 

NO. $S0-READING SEATWORK 1 O-.1 $2.28 
Pre-Primer werk fer children in the carly stages of learning te 
toad Teaches the colers. mames and words peitaning tc the 
family and home. children’s pets and other ammas 48 pages 

NO. 551-READING SEATWORK 2 Gr. 1 $2.25 
Interesting reading and suggestions for actwites for children 
learning tc read Pictured com en cf words. crctured action 
words, matching words and pictures, picture number actiwtyes 
48 pages 















WO. 552-READING SEATWORK 3 Gr. 1,2 $2 2s 
Fer twrst grade chiidren during second semester Also makes excel- 
lent review material for second grade Rewew words and new 






werds, many things to read-and-do. farm animals and products; 
pxtures and stones cf frunts and vegetables 47 pages 

NO. S32-READING SEATWORK 4 Gr. 1,2 32.28 
Designed for first grade children during second semester Often 
wed as review material for second grade Stores. pictures, and 
xXtwites about Peter Rabbit. the circus, toys of various kinds, 
Ing grocery store, miscellaneous actiwites 42 pages 


uD 





READING SEATWORK EXERCISES 
Each page +s a complete lesson designed tc test the silent reading 
ability of the pupil. to aid him in finding the main ideas presented. 
and to determine bis ability to fcllow printed instructicns SO pages 

MY HAST READING UNIT ° Gr. 1 $2.28 
Units cm the home, farm. pets. and wild znimals Ccloring. cutting 
OM Straight Imes. and pasting to match words Chuck-full of 
wmterest and actwity with large illustrations 66 pages 

MT SECOND READING UNIT Gr. 2 $200 
Many things that appeal to wide-awake boys and girls. stories of 
Curcus ammals. clowns, and balloons. a boat nde. making Valentines 
etc Many interesting pictures to color, questions to answer, and 
wstructiens to follow 5) pages 

WRITING 1S EASY Gr. 2,3 $1.30 
Twenty-frwe pages of easy letter and word writing fb convince you 
and yCur pupils that + 1s easy to change from manuscript writing 
to xrpt Contains the alphabet. numbers. colors. ard semple slus- 
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M TEACHER HELPS, 
CLASSROOM DECORATIONS 


SHASONS OF THE YEAR All Gr. $1.50 
Thirty-four excellent fu’ resenting the seasons 
and holidays of the year Washinaton, a turkey 
pumpkin. Easter eggs. Va eS. snowman, Puritan boy, Santa 
Claus etc Ii'ustrations may be used as for sand table, 
for color proyects. or for schoolroom deco 

SORDERING THE SCHOOL YEAR AN Gr. $1.50 
This book 15 design 
Schoolroom =A des 
Cluswe 1s ready to 
Mice and Pumpkin C s 
ard many other in ders take care of your decorating 
orablems for a whole year 26 pages 

MASTER MUSIC FORMS (23 sheets) Alt Or. $1.36 
Regulation music staffs printed im hectograoh or ye 1" 
paper Soecity 10 of 12 staffs to the pege 

wecromars All Or. $1.98 
A complete series of maps, text material, and activity instructions 
Outline maps of al! countries. economic maps, map read ng. charts 
&'20h5, symbols. etc Adaptable to any conse of study. and a real 
temesaver for the teacher Approved and recommended by leading 
educators 26 pages 

OUTUNE maps NO. 1001 All Or. $ 79 
Cutline maps without comment or prepared activity to fill the need 
for special hectograph geography material the teacher so often 
requires Groups of States. U $ Political, U S Possessions. 
US growth. Alaska and Canada, Caribbean, World, North 
America 14 maps 

OUTUNE maps NO. 1 An@r. $ 30 
Qutline maps of United States, North America, South America, 
Evroce, Africa, Asia, Australia. World 8 maps 

OUTUNE maps NO. 2 AllGr. $ 36 

Outline maps of United States with states diveded into groups. and 

9 Complete United States map 8 maps 
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STEN FILMS 
-ilm $1.50 
ilms 3.75 
ilms 6.00 
ilms 9.90 


POSTAGE 
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GEL-STEN HECTOGRAPHS 
Nets size, " 
Letter size, 10" x 12" 
Legal size, 10" 


GEL-STEN HECTO REFILL 





944 S$. HILL ST. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


HECTOGRAPH WORKBOOKS 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


f1aST BOOK ON SAFETY Gr. 1-3 $1.50 
Safety has become extremely wmportant im every school curriculum 
This brand new book makes the very young child safety conscicus. 
teaches him important safety rules Full of ilustrations and 
activity 32 pages 

OUR PLAYHOUSE Gr. 1,2 $1.50 
Every child kes to build This book #5 the stcry wm pictures, 
sentences, and words of several children and thew playhouse. tcys. 
aed pets An excellent help to teachers who are trying to make 
lewning to read an interesting, enjoyable, and natural expenence 


2) pages 


THE FARM Gr. 1-3 $3.30 
This excellent farm project will help children to gain an exten- 
swe, meaningful vocabulary Youngsters are always imterestcd in 
the farm arxt farm arumals W£# prowde a semester's work based 
on reading, spelling. art, music, and handwork for that length cf 
tume 31 pages 


THE HOUSE ON THE FARM Gr. 1-3 $2.00 
Combination unit made up of sections of “Our Playhouse” and “The 
Farm” Pictures and stones are most interesting and helpful to 
small children SO pages 


NO. 554—OUR COMMUNITY Gr. 2,3 $2.30 
Philip and Nancy learn al! about thew community through stones 
told by thew Mother, and by games, puctures. and wisits to the 
grocer, the dairy. Farmer Green. the fire station, the pest office, 
and others Many complete lessons covering imeortant phases of 
puthic Ife im the community that every child should know 90 
pages 

MY BOOK ABOUT TRAVEL Gr. 2,3 $2.00 
With 19 large full-page illustrations and many pages of interesting 
actwity to develop the child's large muscles. ths bock adequately 
describes to the boy ard girl the operation of freight and passenger 
trams Reading. coloring. cutting. and pasting 50 pages 














He 
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ADVENTURES IN BOATLAND Gr. 3,4 $2.00 
This is an enlightening explanation of what goes on in the 
harbor Many ditfcrent kinds of boats are described and illustrated 
fo give a row mecnnig to the actwity one sces on the water 
Directions for building toy harbors and boats, and revicw tests make 
this Bock very appealing 37 pages 


THE STORY OF TRANSPORTATION Or. 6-8 $1.30 
The story cf man’s struggle to findaswiftest, easiest, and surest 
methods of carrving himself, his goods. and his messages The 
Growth acJ development of transportation. Excellent illustrations 
and reading material 32 pages 


THE BEDINNINGS OF DEMOCRACE Gr. 6-8 $1.50 
A tine history unit Helpful in giving an understanding of -’The 
American Way” through the European background A study of 
the peoole of medieval England. centering about the signing of the 
Magna Charta 32 pages 

MAN'S FIRST MUSIC Or. 6-8 $1.30 
The story of rhythm — the basis of all music — made vital and 
interesting Ilustrates how rhythm has developed from the time 
Of primitwe man until the present Very interesting and well 
lustrated 32 pages 








OUR FRIENDS THE ESKIMOS Or. 2,3 $1.50 
The Eskimos crowde a farcinatine study for the winter months 
Let the children “lwe™ im the icy northland, experiencing all the 


hardships and fun of the northiend folk Especially good for 
hondwork and language development 31 pages 


THE WOODLAND INDIANS Or. 24 $1.50 
Pictures and stories of an Ojbwa Tribe. their river camp, Chief 
Big Eagle and his little boy Eagle, ther food, traditions, customs, 
weapons, and musical instruments Children love to build tepees, 
make canoes. and other things that Indians Gd A socializing 
unit for a semesters work 33 pages. 
CHILD UFE IN HOLLAND Gr. 2-4 $1.50 
This book has been planned to give primary children a background 
for the study of Holland They will be thrilled with the octures 
of Hans and Hilda, ther baby sister, and ther 
nd Kat: ca In magination they may live in Holland 
for a whole semester, making butter, sailing and skating on the 
Canal, weenie wooden shoes, and doing other things which the little 
people ut Holiend do 32 pages. 
ROMANTIC MISSION LANDS Gr. 3-3 $2.00 
D ‘ecord of the founding of the 2! Cath- 
Includes maps. pictures of the missions, 
review tests Idont fry. an answer key 1s included). Indian life 
before and after the missions were established, interesting insights 
to the wes of the Fathers or Padres 52 poges 
LAND OF MEXICO Gr. 3-6 $240 
A thrilling study of our neighbors south of the border, including 
a brief Spanish vocabulary which children Ike, stones of thei 
country, thew holidays. how they dress, and how they Iwe Easily 
« ated with other subjects such as music, art. current events, 
etc Will result in a deeper appreciation of Mexico 42 pages. 
JOURNEYS IN DISTANT LANDS Gr. 4-4 $1.30 
Weritten in story form. with many blanks to be filled in from the 
lists of words supplied, this book describes a continuous trip from 
home to China, across the Malay Peninsula to Arabia, on the Tigris 
end Euphrates rivers. through Africa on the Nile and Congo rivers. 
wsiting Italy, Greece. Germany. Netherlands, Norway. Land of 
the Midnight Sun. England. and home again Maps and pictures 
add a personal touch Answer key 1s supplied $25 pages. 
ADVENTURES IN CALIFORNIA Gr. 4-7 $2.25 
Children pteasantly acquire the information this social study book of 
Caiforma contains by working out the games used to increase 
the knowle speaking vocabulary, and observation of the child 
Strengly re mended 68 pages 
























SOCIAL STUDIES OF THE UNITED STATES Gr. $ $2.00 
This book is intended to ctnu'ate research. 10 furnish a review 
of work _!ready covered, and to test the present ability of the stu- 
dent, using gi as basic subjects, supplemented 
by ng word study aish, crthmenc. reading. music. and art 
Children will emoy these problems Answer key supplied SO pages 

OUR FRIENDS OF MANY COUNTSIES Gr. 5-8 $1.90 
A study of the people of various countries centered about their 
Costumes and toms A nch and meaningful background for an 
intenswe stu each country, its traditions, people. products, 
language. | ure folk dancing. and its songs Flags of 18 coun- 
tries illustrated 32 pages 

UFE IN CHINA Gr. 6-8 $1.50 
This Chinese unit 1s planned to depict Chinese life and Chinese- 
American relations, the general contrasts and similarities Children 
will be delighted with the pictures and activities suggested. 
32 pages 
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GEL-STEN CARBON PAPER 
i = Reguler, 8 x 11", 16 Lb., Ream $ 
Special, 8 





GEL-STEN HECTO INK 
$ Ounce 35¢ 





GEL-STEN SUPPLY CO., INC. Bia Gee Tis 
BROOKFIELD, ILLINOIS 


NATURE STUDIES 


THE ANIMAL FARM Gr. 3,4 $226 
All young folks love anwmals, and they will be delighted with the 
new book — the « ting story of an actual trio fo the anual 
farm Accurate illustrations 40 pages 

THE 200 Gr. 3,4 $1.38 
Ann and John wsit the zoo dunng thew summer vacaticn and 
become acquainted with many of the anmals Learn of ther 
mate lands, thei: charactersshcs and food New word's and thew 
meanings wmtroduced An excellent ad im vocabulary building 
32 pages 

WILD UFE NEAR BY Gr. 3,4 $1.90 
The study of nature may be most thrilling! The contnued story 
of a little boy. Dicky who dreams he goes fishing and gets 
acquanted with Broms Bat Billy Beaver. Cerry Copher Othe wk 
Porky Porcupine. Susie Sauirrcl, and many others 35 pages 
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MY BIRD COLOR BOOK 
This d book conta 
«a's ° 
Page are acc ¥ ed these natural appearing colored birds 
will make a coveted collection 36 pages 


SIXTEEN AMERICAN TREES Gr. 4,5 $1.30 
Mating activity project 16 best known and most 
2 attractively ilustrated Each unit consists 
remember (characteristics, meght of tree, 
uses of the wood. ¢ what to do (coloring and writing’. and a 
test for each specie tree You and your pups will beccme so 
mteresicd in tree, that you will find yourselves study ings them 
Outsde of school! 32 pages 
OUR AMERICAN BIRDS Or. 48 $200 
Full-page outline pictures are combined with humorous and 
tragic incidents of the birds’ Iwes which fascinate chiidreA of all 
ages 20 beds with a wide range of habitat in the United States ine 
cluding migrants, tay-at-homes. and gypsies. are carefully repre- 
sented This book 15 intended to create or stimulate a deeper 
Study of the mysteres and beauties of mature 4 pages 
SIXTEEN COMMON RIROS Gr. $-8 $1.98 
By Zelle F Mulls a mature lower and an expert scence teacher 
Informaticn and d'awings are authentic An excellent provect 
for class or club introduces 16 common birds, therr~songs. thew 
homes. and the: etuiness to man Many actwities included 
32 pages . 


SPRING WILD FLOWERS Gr. 5-8 $1.30 






























Mlustratons and sto of wild flowers presented in a way to make 
teal mature lovers Will guide children to deeper appreciation of 
the beautiful flowers of the forest 32 pages 


ONTERESTING INSECTS Gr. $-8 $1.30 
A fascinating science unit Awakens interest in the insect world 
and develops powers of observation. Large illustrations with actrity 
material 3!) pages 

BIRDS, FLOWERS, AND INSECTS Gr. $-8 $2.00 
This is a combination umit made up of sections of “Sixteen Common 
Birds.” “Spring Wild Flowers.” and “Interesting Insects” for those 
whko cannot spend s> much time on one particular subject These 
books have been prepared with the intention of interesting the 
children in nature and acquainting them with their most common 
frends in the bird. flower, and insect world 51 pages 


BIRDS AND FLOWERS Or. 3-8 $1.90 
Combination unit made up of sections of “Sixteen Common Birds” 
and “Sprmg Wild Flowers” 34 pages 

BIRDS AND INSECTS Gr. $-8 $1.90 
Combination unit made up of sections of “Sixteen Common Birds” 
and “Interesting Insects 32 pages 

FLOWERS AND INSECTS "Gr, $8 $1.30 
Combination unit made up of sections of “Spring Wild Flowers” 
and “Interesting Insects” 35 pages 


& k 2. 


ARITHMETIC 


FUN WITH NUMBERS—BOOK 1 Gr. 3 $2.00 
Beginning Arithmetic Counting. untber concept, writing numbers, 
number vocabulary, many pictures for coloring Color Dictionary, 
Number Dictionary Pasting activities. Direction gwen cn each 
page for actwites SO pages 

FUN WITH NUMBERS—SOOK 2 Gr. 2 $2.00 
The book 1s adapted to the needs and wterests of second grade 
cudils Coloring and courting objects. counting and writing to 500 
by I's. S's. and 10's Making up picture stories. Adding sub- 
tracting Leasing to count money. to measure days, months, 
hours, dozens. pints, quarts. inches, feet. Learming abcut stamps. 

A very complete unit SO pages 


PUN WITH NUMBERS~B8OOK 3 @r.3 $2.25 
Begins with review of second grade work Pregresses to more diffi 
cult Arithmetic. including addition, subtraction. multiplication: 





ard division § introduction to Roman numerais Sclving practical 
problems, making purchases and handing money, telling time 
Rewew tests 56 pages 
PUN WITH NUMBERS—8OO0K 4 Or. 4 $2.25 

An Arithmetic book for thoughtful students. introducing fractions; 
dwiding rectangles, tangles, and circles into required secticns; 
two and three number division with and without remainders; 
Solving everyday problems, making change, finding errors. 60 pages. 


er 
LANGUAGE 


SECOND GRADE LANGUAGE Gr. 2 $2.00 
nite can be fun' By learning along with the characters 
s will progress through capitalization. use of 
did” and “done.” “seen” and “saw.” and 
letion, story writing, etc Lcts cf fun 
5) pages 
THIRD GRADE LANGUAGE Gr. 3 $2.00 
A complete umt covering use of capital letters, punctuation marks. 
combined etc Letter and story writing make this language 
Study practical and interesting The same characters and thoughts 






















begun in Secend Language are used to create conmtinusty cf 
thought and intere 5) pages 
POURTN GRADE LANGUAGE Or. 4 $2.00 


Learning to speak correctly cam be fun’ Correlating art. grammar, 
Mature study. and social experience makes this beck imstructive 
as well as interesting Designed to require a minimum of teacher's 
attention. SO pages 

FIFTH GRADE LANGUAGE : Gr. 5 $248 
Special emphasis on how to do things correctly cather than things 

todo |! ctions, how to use a dicticnary, a bbraty, and 
many other everyday refinements 50 pages. 

SIXTH GRADE LANGUAGE Gr. 6 $2.08 
Compiled to meet the individual nceds of the student in grammar, 
self-expression. and social usage A student hawng a tncrcugh 
usable knowledge of this complete workbook 1s familiar with ait 

the sixth grade English requirements 50 pages 
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Dr. Nicholas Ricciardi, president of 
Sacramento Junior College, retired 
June 30. He was born in New York 
City on January 16, 1886. He attended 
New York schools until he moved to 
Los Angeles, where he attended the 
City High School. He received his 
bachelor’s degree in education in 1907 
and his master’s degree in 1908 from 
the University of California in Berke- 
ley. He was awarded a doctor’s degree 
at University of Wisconsin in 1928. 


First a teacher in Oakland, he later 
became director of vocational guidance 
there. He became district vocational 
officer of the federal bureau of voca- 
tional guidance in 1918. 


In 1921 he was appointed president 
of California Polytechnic School at 
San Luis Obispo. He came to Sacra- 
mento in 1924 to accept the post of 
State commissioner for vocational edu- 
cation. 


He became president of San Bernar- 
dino Junior College in 1933 and left 


there to accept his present position in 
1942. 


T. L. (Thomas Lenear) Whitehead 
of Woodland, Yolo County, retired in 
June as principal of Dingle Elementary 
School, where he had been principal 
since 1924. He has taught ever since 
1907 and was connected with the 
Woodland schools since 1912. 


Born in College City, Colusa 
County, he attended elementary and 
high school there and went to Stanford 
University. Beginning his teaching at 
Bieber, Lassen County, he taught in 
several rural schools and in 1912 
went to Woodland, where he became 
its best-beloved and best-known school- 
man. He will teach this year at Capay 
Union Elementary School in Yolo 
County. 


Dr. Gertrude Laws, formerly Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in the Bureau of Parent Education 
of the State Department of Education 
and for the past decade Director of 
Education for Women in the Pasadena 
City Schools, retired on August 1 from 
active service. 


Few educators in the history of 
California schools have made a greater 
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contribution to the understanding of 
children by parents than has Dr. Laws. 
Not only is Dr. Laws known through- 
out California for her leadership in 
Parent Education, but as a result of 
more than 100 articles in professional 
magazines through the years, she is 
known to literally thousands of people 
across the nation. 

She has traveled widely and her 
training embraces many years of ex- 
perience as student and teacher in some 
of America’s top educational centers. 
She attended San Diego State Normal 
School, where she received her first 
diploma to teach; later she attended 
Stanford, where she won Phi Beta 
Kappa recognition; at Columbia Uni- 
versity she received her MA and PhD 
degrees. 


First teaching in Oklahoma rural 
schools, she returned to California, 
where she taught the sixth grade in 
San Diego, followed by appointment 
as critic teacher at San Diego State 


To Loeal Teacher Clubs: 


IERRA Educational News carries sig- 


nificant 
clubs. 


Each club is invited to send items of 
general interest. Because of severe space 
limits, only tho most significant contribu- 
tions can be used. 


items from local teachers 


The magazine is necessarily planned far 
in advance of ‘publication date; example, 
the November issue goes to press quite 
early in October. Copy for the November 
issue should be mailed October 3. 


College and then advancement to prin- 
cipal of the demonstration school there. 


Her next assignment was as head of 
the department of education of Mon- 
mouth County (N. J.) Organization 
for Social Service, followed by profes- 
sorships in education at summer schools 
at Yale, California at Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, and at Occidental. 


Dr. Laws has bought a farm in the 
mountains near the College of the 
Ozarks, where she intends to raise fruit 
and keep in touch with students of 
education through the nearby insti- 
tions. Thousands of her friends in 
California wish her well and send her 
affectionate greetings. She will be 
sorely missed here, and especially in 
Pasadena, where her friends and ad- 
mirers are legion. — Courtenay Mon- 
sen, Pasadena. 


Donald Edward Johansen, student at 
Palo Alto High School, wrote the best 
paper in the fourth Stanford Univer- 


sity Competitive Examination in Math, 
ematics held in April in 37 Califor, 
high schools, 189 students Participat 
ing; he received a $500 scholarship at 
Stanford University. David Brice Toy 
of Los Angeles, student at Harvard 
School, North Hollywood, and Frank 
Paulsen, student at Castlemont Senig, 
High School, Oakland, received hoy, 
orable mention. 


Dr. Vierling Kersey, now directo, 
principal of Van Nuys High Schoo 
Los Angeles City schools, is also sery. 
ing as head of the junior college noy 
being opened on the high school cam, 
pus. Dr. Kersey is nationally-know, 
as former California Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and for many years 
superintendent of Los Angeles City 
schools. 


Thomas Hall Glenn, chairman of the 
English department at Santa Ana Col 
lege, has been elected President of the 
Southern California Junior Colleg 
Association, according to word from 
Fred A. Dow, Jr., executive secretary 
of the association. October 15 is the 
date for the Fall convention to be held 
at John Muir College in Pasadena, 
April 15 is the date set for the 
Spring meeting at Ventura Junior 
College. 


National School Boards Association 
opened a headquarters office in May 
at 450 East Ohio Street, Chicago Il, 
with a full-time executive secretary, 
Edward M. Tuttle, formerly editor in 
chief for Row, Peterson and Company, 
educational publishers. President of 
this important national association is 
J. Paul Elliott, 639 South Spring Street, 
Los Angeles 14. Honorary past-presr 
dent and leading founder of the m 
tional association is Mrs. I. E. Porter, 
6 Professional Building, Bakersfield, 
who has served for many years as State 
Executive Secretary of California 
School Trustees Association. 


——————— 


CSF Meeting October 15 


Annual general meeting for all chapter 
advisers of California Scholarship Federation 
convenes at the Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles 
at 9:30, Saturday, October 15, 1949. 4 
luncheon, at which Dr. Rosalind Goo 
Bates, president, International Federation of 
Women Lawyers, will speak, will follow # 
12:30. 


It is expected that the:e meetings vill 
carry institute credit for teachers of 
Angeles City and Los Angeles County. 

Luncheon reservations ($2.25 per plate) 
must reach Mrs. Gladyce M. Klawitter, 1116 
South La Jolla Avenue, Los Angeles 35, 1 
later than October 5. Payment must acco 
pany request for reservation. 
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HERE ARE TEACHER AND 
PUPIL HELPS ror use wit 


THE NEW ADOPTED TEXTS IN THE 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


En new state-adopted books in the 5th, 6th, and 7th grade social studies 
are UNIFIED texts, combining geography and history in single volumes. 





The teacher and pupil aids listed below will help you get off to a good start 
in your social studies classes this fall. 


FOR THE TEACHER: We have prepared complete Teacher’s Guides for 
each volume. They cover the philosophy, organization, and objectives 
of the Unified Social Studies. They suggest teaching procedures for each 

- unit, including the introduction of the unit, reading-readiness, discus- 
sion, development of understandings, and culminating activities for the 
entire unit. These guides will be of material aid to every teacher. 


FOR THE PUPIL: There are two sets of materials: 
1. The Directed Activities Workbook and Key. These workbooks help 


the teacher to develop reading readiness and basic concepts and under- 
standings. They provide activities with a purpose. There are a great 
variety of exercises which include fill-ins, best answers, and other types 
of objective tests. There are also opportunities for constructive map 
work. 


2. Unit Tests and Key. These objective tests are valuable for diagnostic 
and remedial work and for aid in evaluating accomplishment. 








Specimen copies of these materials are on display at county and city offices. 








STATE ADOPTED TEXT TEACHER AIDS 





PUPIL AIDS 


Directed Activities 

Workbook and Key 64c 
Unit Tests and Key 08c 
Directed Activities 


Teachers’ Guide 
50¢ 


Teachers’ Guide 


Grade 5 — The New World 
and Its Growth (Sup.) 


Grade 6 — Our American 


























Workbook and Key 64c 













N eighbors 50¢ Unit Tests and Key 08e 
Sil Directed Activiti 
ve Grade 7 — The Old World Teachers’ Guide Wadheck end Key 65c 
i ° 
eles, and Its Gifts 50¢ Unit Tests and Key 08c 
A 
frich 
n of All of these useful aids may be obtained from: 
wa 


VROMAN’S CALIFORNIA SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY 
367 S. Pasadena Ave., Pasadena 2, Cal. 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES CHICAGO NEW YORK 


SEPTEMBER 1949 


PALFREYS’ School Supply Co. 


FORMERLY 


P. & J. SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


EXCLUSIVE California Distributors for 
the new 


WRIGHT SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 





No Stencils! No Ink! 
No Gelatin! 


ONLY $63.50 


Compare its quality and work with any 
other machine, then look at the price 
and you will see why you would be right 
with a WRIGHT. 


Get WRIGHT’S HIGH QUALITY 
SPIRIT SUPPLIES: The best in Fluid, 
Master Carbon Units, Cleansing Cream, 
Colored Carbon at reasonable prices. 


Plus Federal 
Excise Tax 


Plus—Master Copy Spirit Workbooks. 





No Stencils! No Plates! No Ink! 


MASTER ADDRESSER will SAVE 
YOU TIME AND MONEY. Just type 
your address list on a long strip of 
paper. MASTER ADDRESSER will re- 
print each address up to 100 times. Com- 
plete supplies for 500 name list, only 
$5.00. 


PALFREYS’—The only place in CALI- 
FORNIA where you may purchase the 
famous DOLCH MATERIALS by Prof. 
Edward W. Dolch, Ph.D. 


Send for our free catalogue today and 
see what we have to offer in: 


Gelatin Duplicators, Films, Hectograph 
Workbooks, Staplers, White Black 
Boards, Posters, Flash Cards, Pegs and 
Peg Boards, Wooden Beads, Wooden 
Puzzle Maps, Educational Games, Hol- 
gate and Towner Wooden Toys, JUDY 
AND SIFO WOODEN PUZZLES, Lotto 
Games, all kinds of books, and other 
numerous items. 


PALFREYS’ School Supply Co. 
FORMERLY 
P. & J. SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


313 WEST GARVEY BOULEVARD 
SAN GABRIEL, CALIF. 


NEW ARTICULATION 
PROGRAM 


An articulation program is being 
developed by Chula Vista Union 
School District and Sweetwater Union 
High School District, according to 
word from Dr. J. Calvin Lauderbach, 
district superintendent of the elemen- 
tary district. Planning meetings were 
attended by the elementary school 
principals; junior: high school princi- 
pal, vice-principal and dean of girls; 
senior high school principal and girls’ 
vice-principal; and supervisors. 


The objectives of the program are: 


1. Coordination of testing programs and 
use of cumulative records in the various 
units; 


2. Planning general get-acquainted meet- 
ings of all 6th grade and 7th grade teachers: 


3. Planning inter-school visitation of 6th 
and 7th grade teachers to observe classes; 


4. Arranging visits of all 6th grade classes 
to the junior high school; 


5. Arranging for junior high school coun- 
selors to call on each 6th grade class to 
answer questions and follow-up the class 
visits to the junior high school; 


6. Arranging teacher meetings in social 
studies, language arts, mathematics, music, 
and other subject-matter areas for coopera- 
tive curriculum planning. 


A JUNIOR HIGH BROADCASTS 


Santa Monica City School System is 
fortunate indeed to own and operate 
its own radio station, KCRW-FM 
(89.9 mc). John Adams Junior High 
School is justly proud of a series of 
broadcasts inaugurated last winter, en- 


titled “John Adams Junior Hi-Lites.” 


Ruth Martin Davis, radio coordina- 
nator for John Adams, worked with 
the Technical School and with Gene 
Nielson Owen of Santa Monica City 
College to produce these programs for 
the purpose of giving the public a 
glimpse into the variety of activities 
carried on in a junior high school. 


Speech Arts students carried the 
opening theme, but the main part of 
each program emphasized some par- 
ticular phase of education. Most of 
these programs were carried on with- 
out formal scripts. The enthusiasm 
and spontaneity on the part of the 
students participating were the “hi- 
lites’ of each performance. — Kath- 
erine Hawkins. 


STUDENTS WIN SCHOLARSHIPS 


Two $500 cash scholarship awards 
were announced recently by Mrs. Olga 
S. Hamman of San Diego, chairman of 


the Seymour Memorial Award cop, 
mittee of California Scholarship Peg 
eration. 







The award for girls was won 
Betsy Mae Buffalo, Long Beach Poly. 
technic High School. The award fy 
boys was. won by Jerome Drobny 
Sacramento High School. Seniors in 
any of the 395 high schools hay; 
CSF chapters are eligible for thes 
awards. 













The awards are made in memory of 
Charles F. Seymour, who founded th 
Federation 28 years ago, setting as it 
motto, “Scholarship for Service.” Mg 
Hamman says, “The 109 applicants fo, 
the awards were all outstanding young 
men and women, representing young 
America at its best.” 












DON’T MAKE HIM 


Dear Sir: 


It surely was a pleasure to find the 
statement in the article on Children: 
Reading Tastes in your May issue that 
the librarian “may not require children 
to select particular items.” 


This is a fact which needs to kh 
brought to the attention of teachers; as 
well as parents, much more often than 
it is. 
















The librarian is constantly under 
pressure from teachers who say: “Make 
him take an easy book — he can't read 
the books he chooses,” and from the 
parents who say: “Make him take a 
good book —I was reading Treasure 
Island at his age.” 













Both sides refuse to recognize that 
to “make” any child take any book 
would defeat the librarian’s chief pur 
pose. —J. Evelyn Hill, Elementary 
School Librarian, Long Beach. 







COMMUNISM CONDEMNED 





Attending the recent NEA summer 
meeting in Boston was the Very Rev. 
James M. Malloch, D.D., dean of & 
James’ Cathedral (Episcopal), Fresnv, 
and Vice-President of Fresno Board d 
Education; he also visited UNO # 
Lake Success. In an address to the 
summer session, Fresno State College 
Huntington Lake, Dr. Malloch ds 
cussed “Where Do Educators Stand 
the Dangerous Problems of 
Time?” He declared that the NEA 
proclaimed great ideals and advoca 
the stressing of moral and spirit 
values. NEA condemned Communist, 
and affirmed that members of th 
Communist Party should not be em 
ployed in American schools, becaut 
Communists are not free to think fo 
themselves. 
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At Fallen Leaf Lake, in Eldorado 
County, with Cathedral Peak in the 
background, a bronze plaque ona huge 
granite boulder was recently dedicated 
inhonor of W. W. Price of Palo Alto, 
ho inaugurated, in 1919, the nature- 
iding program in the national parks 


of the United States. 
a ? /, _ 
lhe Then 5 oria 


By Auril Wood, Oakland 


a 4. sae ee 

“Please, Mrs. Abbott, don’t make 
me... Lea squirmed farther into 
the comforting security of her seat. 

“Won't you just hold your picture 
up?” 
Ny don’t want to,” Lea’s tiny voice 
implored. 

“We'd like to see it,” the teacher 
encouraged. “It’s a lovely picture.” 

All around, the others begged to 
show their drawings. Mrs. Abbott 
started to repeat her request, but Lea’s 
large, dark eyes pleaded to leave her 
alone. The teacher gave the faintest 
suggestion of a shrug. Quickly she 
alled on a girl who was eager to talk 
about her drawing. As that child chat- 
tered along, Mrs. Abbott's thoughts 
continued with Lea. 

“She’s sat for three months and not 
asound out of her,” she thought, and 
remembered Lea’s one timid approach 
for permission to go out. 

“How can I help her?” Mrs. Abbott 
wondered. “I can’t haul her up and’ 
demand that she speak. That would 
certainly send her back into her shell. 
I'll have to wait for an opportunity,” 
the teacher decided. 

Several days’ later Lea brought a 
doll to school. 

“Now’s the chance,” Mrs. Abbott 
reminded herself. 

“You be the mother today, Lea” she 
suggested. 

Lea shyly took her place in the play- 
house.” She played happily through 
the activity period. 

“Would you tell your doll’s name?” 
Mrs. Abbott asked cheerfully as she 
stood beside Lea’s desk. 

“I don’t want to go up front,” Lea 
whispered. 

; “You don’t have to; just tell us from 
ere.” 

Quickly, as if to get it over as soon 
a possible, Lea held the doll above 
her head for all the class to see. 

“Her name’s Gloria,” she said softly 
ut clearly. 

“That’s beautiful!’ Mrs. Abbott 
praised, and with a smile walked to 
the front of the room. That was one 
step ahead for Lea. The rest would 
follow slowly and naturally. 
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Teaches Bookkeeping 


PROPRIETORSHIP 


One Short Step 


at a Time 


Elementary Course 


BOOKKEEPING and ACCOUNTING 


Elwell - Breidenbaugh - Lins 


Breaks bookkeeping down into short, simple, thoroughly taught 
steps. Every step clearly illustrated with script forms in three 
colors. After each step, problems enable the student to apply his 
learning at once. Easy, interesting style. Uses the terms and 
procedures of today’s business. A complete one-year high school 


course. 


extremely valuable. 


Both teachers and students will find this new book 


Please Ask for Descriptive Circular 506 


GINN AND COMPANY 


260 Fifth Street 


TRULY A BLESSING 


“‘Words fail me to ex- 
press the gratitude I feel 
toward T.C.U. for the 
prompt and most kind 
and courteous handling 
of my claim. Although 
I carry Hospital !nsur- 
ance, that does not pay 
the rent, utilities, etc., 
and when one loses ten 
weeks of work, loss of 
income is no small item. 
The monthly check from 
T.C.U. was truly a bless- 
ing. I highly recommend 
your company to any or 
all teachers as a shelter 
in the time of storm.’’— 
Mrs. Esther A. Woodin, 
Huntington Park, Calif. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


Pt O88 eee 
~ - 


San Francisco 3 





Less than a nickel 

a day pays up to $50 
a month in case of 
Sickness, Accident ‘ 
or Quarantine 


Peace of mind is priceless . . . yet it 
can be yours for less than a nickel 
a day! 

Yes—you can enjoy freedom from 
financial worry in case of sickness, 
accident or quarantine . . . simply by 
taking advantage of the T.C.U. 
10-Way Protection Plan. 


For less than a nickel a day, a 
T.C.U. Health and Accident Policy 
pays you $50 a month for accident 
or confining illness disability, or 
quarantine with loss of pay; $25 a 
month for nonconfining illness; sur- 
geon’s fees for minor accidents; up 
to $3000 for major accidents or ac- 
cidental loss of life; payments for 
certain operations. Every claim 
check sent by fast air mail. 

For your own peace of mind, get 
all the facts about T.C.U. 10-Way 
Protection. Fill out and mail the 
coupon today. No agent will call. 


2119 T.C.U. Bidg. 
Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


==-======FREE INFORMATION COUPON======== 


To the T.C.U., 2119 T.C.U. Building 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


I am interested in knowing more about T.C.U. 10-Way 
Protection. Send me full details without obligation. 
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THE NEW 














































THE NATION'S 
~ BASIC READERS 





e Child Experience Stories 













@ Integrated Textfilms 
e The Practical Rebus 
e@ The Triple Teaching Plan 


e Complete Word Recognition 
Techniques 


e@ Special Helps for Immature 
Pupils 





Write for Information Today 








ns ILLINO!ES 


WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 































Acquire a 


LAW DEGREE 


in your spare time! 


Thousands of teachers are discov- 
ering the advantages of an LL.B. 
Degree. Improve your background 
and professional standing. Study 
law at home for greater personal 
success. All texts furnished. Easy 
payment plan. 40 years instruc- 
tion to 114,000 students. Free book 
explains the course. Write for 
it today. (G.1l. APPROVED.) 


AMERICAN EXTENSION 
SCHOOL OF LAW 


Dept. 18-TC, 646 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 























“We’re Forty-niners, Too!” 


Following the popular theme of the U. S. 
Treasury's Opportunity Drive, which closed 
recently with 120% of the quota subscribed, 
the fall issue of School Savings Journal for 
Teachers has the attractive cover shown 
above; it shows children hailing America’s 
opportunity in 1949. Teachers receive the 
journal free; it is distributed by superin- 
tendents and principals. 


Tools of Teaching, for elementary teach- 
ers, is a 72-page catalog and guide; an 
invaluable aid in selecting teaching material 
of all types. It includes graded lists of 
hectograph and spirit-machine workbook, 
posters, maps, rhythm band sets and instru- 
ments, Judy puzzles, and many other new 
teaching aids. Send 10c in coin to cover 
handling and mailing; address School Serv- 
ice Company, 3617 Wellington Road, Los 
Angeles 16. 


NORTHERN MENDOCINO 
MEETS 


About 50 members of the Northern 
Mendocino County Teachers Club of 
CTA North Coast Section held a 
delightful meeting April 30 at Covelo. 
Teachers from Willits, Laytonville and 
Covelo and members of the county 
school superintendents office enjoyed 
the session. 


Election of officers resulted as follows: 
Leroy Bird of Covelo, president; John 
Hardwick cof Willits, vice-president; Hilda 
Hagne of Covelo, secretary; Laurel Howard 
of Laytonville, treasurer. Directors: Katerine 
Bradley, Laytonville; Gladys Cave, Willits; 
Frank McNair, Covelo. 

CTA Field Representative Fosdick 
talked on legislation and presented the 
charter to the club, which makes the 
group a definite part of the State or- 
ganization. W. A. Chessel of Ukiah, 
a director of the association and prin- 
cipal of Ukiah High School, spoke on 
Retirement. A delicious barbecue was 
served at the Forest Rangers Station 
at noon. Next meeting of the club 
will be in September. — Gladys Cave, 
Press Correspondent. 





























Cram’s NEW 


PHYSICAL POLITICAL 


MAPS 


make geography teaching 
easier, faster, more pleasant 











These new Cram maps feature a three 
dimensional effect which brings out phy 
sical information sharply and clearly, 
Students can visualize the various lan 
types merely by looking at the maps— 
without the aid of complicated symbok, 

























The international color scheme is use 
for the physical features. Up-todat 
boundary lines and country names ar 
printed from a separate plate, and ina 
different color from anything else on the 
maps. Cultural features are emphasize 
in still another separate color. This 
special color treatment makes the three 
basic categories of geographical inform: 
tion (physical, political and culturd) 
more easily and quickly recognizable 
than ever before. 



















The maps are large scale, 51” wide, and 
hand mounted on best grade muslin. The 
series include the U. S., North Ameria, 
South America, Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Australia and the World. 


Request New Illustrated Teaching Aids 
Catalog No. 82. 










Cram’s West Coast representative is: 


J. A. OWENS 


1854 Redesdale Avenue 
Los Angeles 26, California 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY, 
INC. 


730 E. Washington St., Indianapolis ’; 
Indiana 





WORLD YOUTH 


Geographic Adventure 
Story Magazine 
* 








For 1949-1950 
American Indian Series 
Adventures in Canada Series 
Stories from Africa, Asia 
Europe, Latin America 
Legends, Animal Stories 
* 










Published monthly 
(except July, August) 
by WORLD YOUTH, INC. 


Los Gatos, California 
$2.50 (10 months) 
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Miss Lillian Sullivan 






Lillian Sullivan, for the past 27 years 
in charge. of the membership records 
of California Teachers Association, at 
































Sate headquarters in San Francisco, 
died August 5. A native daughter of 
| San Francisco, Miss Sullivan came to 
»|§ the Association as a young woman and 
y.\§ devoted her life to its membership 
id! f work. Quiet, kindly and efficient, she 
nS highly respected by all who came 
|B to know her. 
ed 
te 
r Mrs. Babcock of Willits 
if Mrs. Annie Rebecca Babcock of 
: Willits, Mendocino County, beloved 
|| and widely-known schoolwoman, died 
w|f May 3. She held many positions of 
i) |f leadership in CTA and upon her re- 
be| I tirement in 1932 was awarded an hon- 
orary life membership. She was born 
nd | in Little River, Mendocino County, 
: 1867, to Mr. and Mrs. Charles Pullen. 
ia,|f She capped an achievement-studded 
teaching life by going into the County - 
igs | Superintendent of Schools office, 
where she remained until the Babcocks 
kft Ukiah about 1914, and later went 
to El Monte, California, where she 
taught for a number of years. 

After her husband’s death in 1919 
she returned to Willits to be near her 
sn, Dr. Raymond Babcock, who was 
practicing there, and also resumed 
aching. She climaxed her long career 
by becoming principal of the local 
—. from which post she retired in 

32. 

Her long service in the public school 

i ystem of the State was marked with 
‘| countless friendships and accomplish- 
ments, 
is 7, 
__} Harriet Murray of Gridley 
a Harriet Murray, teacher in Gridley 







Union Elementary Schools, Butte 
County, for 27 years, died on April 10, 
1949, after an illness of several months. 

Mrs. Murray, whose teaching career 
began in 1902 in Adams County, 
Washington, came to the West Coast 
from her birthplace at Ashley, Mis- 
‘our. In all she taught 334 years, 
hany pupils now in the Gridley schools 


ting sons and daughters of earlier 
students, 













Mrs. Murray's conscientious service 
8 today reflected in the esteem she 
commanded from her fellow-teachers. 
&f contribution to education was 


SEPTEMBER 1949 














MR. EDUCATOR: 


Why should you put up with any sales representative who only 
gives you token service? Members of CAVEDA are trained to 
give you the specialized service your Visual Education program 
requires. 


CAVEDA (The California Audio Visual Education Dealers’ 
Assn.) is composed of over thirty members throughout California, 
each individually interested in your problems and the advance- 
ment of Audio Visual education in our schools. 


Aside from equipment and materials, each CAVEDA dealer offers you 


@ More personalized attention 


@ Better understanding of A-V 
problems : 


@ Wider selection of equip- 
ment and materials 


@ Experienced consultation and 


@ More knowledge of equip- demonstrations 


ment and materials and uti- 


@ Fast, efficient, painstaking 
lization 


service 


Regardless what your A-V needs are, the members of CAVEDA 
are in business to serve you. At your earliest opportunity, take 
advantage of the superior service offered by those dealers who 
identify themselves as CAVEDA members. 


CALIFORNIA AUDIO VISUAL 
Edueational Dealers’ Assn. 


CAVEDA 





The FRACTION TRAINER—Makes Fractions Meaningful 


® Provides Concrete 
Materials 











© Stimulates Pupil 
Interest 


© Speeds Learning 


© Improves Manipulative 


Skills 


(Patent Pending) ; 
TEACHERS USING THE FRACTION TRAINER FIND IT A 
VALUABLE TEACHING AID... 

It is also useful in teaching DECIMAL and PERCENTAGE concepts. Each piece shows the 
fraction and its decimal and percentage equivalent in small raised figures. 

The Trainer comprises 6 discs 8 inches in diameter. One is a whole disc. The other 5 are 
divided into halves, fourths, eighths, thirds, and sixths, respectively. All 24 parts fit on the 
pins of the base and are interchangeable to permit the demonstration of significant relation- 
ships. Many learning situations are possible through the manipulation of the pieces on the 
base. The base and discs are molded in attractive colors of a strong, durable plastic and should 
last indefinitely. ; 

The Fraction Trainer is valuable both for teacher demonstration and for use by the pupils. 
It effectively provides for individual differences among pupils, Kindergarten-primary children 
enjoy playing with the Trainer, and learn background meanings through its use. For best 
results in a classroom, teachers find several sets desirable. 


MAKE YOUR ARITHMETIC TEACHING MORE EFFECTIVE BY 
ORDERING FRACTION TRAINERS AT ONCE. 


Price $3.75 (plus postage) 
Send your orders to: Shipping weight 114 Ibs. 


ROBINSON-HOWELL COMPANY 


641 Mission Street, San Francisco 5, California 
(Exclusive sales representatives) 


—- PLASTICS MATERIALS FOR USE IN THE SCHOOL — © 














faithful 
Teachers Association, by L. A. Lauer 


and consecrated. — Gridley 


Mrs. Fitts of Claremont 


Mrs. Ada Stephens Fitts, faculty 
member of Claremont high school, 
Los Angeles County, and wife of 
Charles T. Fitts, emeritus professor of 
education at Pomona College, died 
June 26. Born in New Jersey, she 





received her BA at Adelphi College, 
MA at Pomona College, and took grad- 
uate work at Cornell and other univer- 
sities; she was a member of Pi Lamba 
Theta, honorary education fraternity. 


She and Mr. Fitts taught in Hono- 
lulu, where they met and married. 
They went to Claremont 29 years ago, 
where, until his retirement last year, 
Mr. Fitts was on the Pomona faculty; 
he has been secretary of Western Col- 


Bi 
NEW 
HIGH 


. . in Attractiveness 

. . in Teachability 

. . in Developing a Love 
for Good Literature 


THE NEW BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE 


by Shattuck, Chamberlain, and Winn 


Gateway to Adventure, for Grade Four 
Roads to Anywhere, for Grade Five 


Toward Pleasant Shores, for Grade Six 
True and Otherwise, for Grade Seven 


Tales and Trails, for Grade Eight 


New literary readers that are sweeping the country. 
Protusely illustrated, with many illustrations in full color. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


California Representative: Joseph C. Henry, Highway Highlands 
HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 


New York 
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ENGLISH EXERCISES 
SELF CORRECTING \ARORATORT wIT=OD 


An Effective English Program 


McCormick-Mathers English books are directed to the student and designed to help 
him master the basic fundamentals and to aid him in forming excellent traits of clear 
thinking that enable him to write and speak with confidence. 


THe EssENTIALS IN ENGLISH — LABORATORY METHOD unfolds to the high school 
student the full possibilities of the grammatical structure of the English language and 
stimulates him to constant improvement of his own speaking and writing habits. 


The PLain ENGLIsH Exercises for junior high school courses stress the mastery of 
the fundamentals along with practical oral and written application. 


The New Inpivipuat Corrective Exercises for the elementary grades provide an 
individualized program which develops effective language expression. 


Write for Descriptive Price Catalog No. 49 





o 


Atlanta, Ga. 


The McCORMICK-MATHERS 
PAYYBLISHING COMPANY 


Wichita, Kans. 


Columbus, Ohio 





lege Association since its founding 25 
years ago. 

Mrs. Fitts was widely known jg 
Southern California educational gp 
cles, particularly in the fields of schogl 
librarianship and guidance. For 
years she ‘was adviser of Californig 
Scholarship Federation. 












"It’s News to Me" 


Five New School Aids 





These announcements by man. 
ufacturers of NEW products are 
of professional interest to edu. 
cators. 







Fraction Trainer, created by a Califoma 
schoolman, comprises 6 plastic colored dist, 
8 inches in diameter, — a whole disc, halves 
quarters, eighths, thirds, and sixths. Al] 14 
parts fit on the base-pins and are inter 
changeable. This new aid for teaching and 
learning arithmetic, kindergarten through 
grade 6, provides concrete materials; stimy 
lates pupil interest; speeds learning; and 
improves manipulative skills. Robinson 
Howell Company, 641 Mission Street, San 
Francisco 5. 


Tri-purpose projector designed to handle 
slidefilm (film strips) only, 2” x 2” slides 
only, or both slides and slidefilm. To accom 
modate a wide range of projection condi 
tions, three objectives in the following focal 
lengths and “f” values are available: 5’ 
£/3.75, 3” £/3.5 and 7” £/3.65. All objec 
tives are achromatically and astigmatically 
balanced and are Americoted for screen 
brilliance and color contrast. American 
Optical Company, Scientific Instrument Di 
vision, Buffalo, New York. 
















Optonic Color Compass is a color selector 
wheel which gives 8 different color schema 
for securing the fullest advantages inherent 
with the proper choice and use of 28 “eye 
ease” colors for interior painting. Executives 
and teachers interested in scientific color 
selections may secure this without charge. 
Arco Company, 745 East 59th Street, Los 
Angeles, or 7301 Bessemer Avenue, Cleve 
land 4, Ohio. 


Crayola Colored Wax Crayon now aval 
able in “Giant” box containing 48 asso 
colors. This is the same Gold Medd 
Crayola Crayon you are familiar with ia 
various assortments starting with the ever 
popular 8-stick box. Retails at 70c per bot 
Binney & Smith Company, 41 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, New York. 


The Display King uses a_ projectio® 
method which automatically fades one pi’ 
ture out and the next picture in. Slides at 
synchronized to change at a momenta 
point of complete darkness. The projectt 
is produced in 128 basic variations to met 
every visual education need. The user bi 
a choice of 4 sizes, two stages of brightness 
two focal lengths, with or without coup 
dimmer, cased or uncased, and choice ® 
two controls — conventional plug-in or ® 
mote control. Gale Dorothea Mechanis@s 
37-61 85th Street, Jackson Heights, Lom 
Island. 
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California school-people interested in 
yudio-visual instruction will find helpful the 
64-page mimeographed bulletin of the Pro- 
ceedings of the 1948 Conferences of NEA 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruction; 
price 25¢; an up-to-date symposium on a 
variety of major topics in the audio-visual 
field. Each topic was considered by audio- 
visual leaders who are specialists in the 
respective phases of the subject. Address 
the department at 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
NW, Washington 6, DC. 


A Primer of Life Adjustment Education 
for Youth, by Hull, is a 30-page, illustrated 
bulletin issued by American Technical So- 
ety, Drexel Avenue at 58th Street, Chi- 
ago 37; price 45c. The Society's previous 
brochure, “High School— What's In It 
for Me?” had 40,000 requests and provided 
tangible evidence of the interest schools 
we taking in the program of the Commis- 
sion on Life Adjustment Education for 
Youth. To meet the demand for additional 
information, the Society has published the 
new primer, which meets an exceedingly 
important need. 


Happier For His Presence, — San Fran- 


cisco and Robert Louis Stevenson by Anne 
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Roller Issler, is a beautifully-printed and 
illustrated book of 190 pages, published by 
Stanford University Press; price $3.50. Mrs. 
Issler, field representative of Survey Asso- 
ciates, widely-known as an author, social 
worker, and collector of Stevenson memora- 
bilia, is also one of the founders of the 
newly-formed Napa County Historical So- 
ciety. Congratulations to the author and to 
Stanford University Press upon the publica- 
tion of this revealing biography. 


How to Make a Speech and Like It, by 
Lawrence H. Mouat, assistant professor of 
public sepaking, San Jose State College, is 
a praiseworthy, illustrated book of 94 pages, 
issued by Pacific Books, P.O. Box 558, Palo 
Alto. This concise, snappy guide is for 
adult education classes where formal text- 
books wouldn’t be studied, busy professional 
people, industrial training groups, and others 
who want good guides in a hurry. 


Teacher Behavior Most Disliked by Stu- 
dents is an 8-page, illustrated brochure, 
abstracting a Stanford University doctorate 
of education dissertation by Harold B. Long, 
district superintendent, and Lloyd Farley, 
principal, Gilroy Union High School, Santa 
Clara County, and published by the Gilroy 
Dispatch. This stimulating survey of over 
1600 pupils, kindergarten through senior 
high school, is of interest to every teacher. 
For a copy address H. B. Lyon, Gilroy. 


Piano Instruction in the Schools, a report 
and interpretation of a national survey, 
edited by Sur, a 76-page monograph, is 
published by Music Educators National Con- 
ference, 64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
4, Illinois; price $1. This excellent illus- 
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— Now ready — 
the fourth book of the 


WHIPPLE—JAMES BASAL GEOGRAPHIES. 


AT HOME ON OUR EARTH 
:: The United States and the British Commonnealth 4 


so as to insure an understanding of the 


trated statement is one of the major contri- 
butions resulting from the MENC long- 
range programs of studies and investigations 
pertaining to the relationship of music to 
the general curriculum. 


We Told the World—the story of our 
Declaration of Independence, a series of 3 
filmstrips produced by Herbert Arthur 
Klein, a Los Angeles teacher, is distributed 
by Bailey Films, 2044 North Berendo 
Street, Hollywood 28; $18 per set, with a 
printed teachers guide by Mr. Klein. The 
secondary schools of Los Angeles city already 
have purchased more than 100 sets and the 
series has been praised by national au- 
thorities. 


The Stutterer and Achievement Tests and 
The Handling of Stuttering Cases, two prac- 
tical and helpful papers, giving brief insights 
into the stutterer’s problem, are by Mrs. 
Kathryn Stasney, director of speech correc- 
tion, Alhambra City Schools, 601 North 
Garfield Avenue, Alhambra, from whom 
interested teachers may obtain copies. 


My Land and Your Land — Children’s 
conservation booklets, under the foregoing 
over-all title, are published by National 
Wildlife Federation, 3308 Fourteenth Street, 
NW, Washington 10, DC, especially for use 
in elementary schools, grades 3-8. (1) 
Would You Like to Have Lived When? 
(2) Raindrops and Muddy Rivers, (3) 
Plants and Anmals Live Together, (4) 
Nature’s Bank-the-Soil. Complete set of 
4 booklets, $1.75. 

A new booklet, prepared especially for 
teachers, to help them have a better under- 
standing of the relationship between our 
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The earth and man’s use of it presented 


fundamentals of geography 


For descriptive information, please write for booklet E-524 
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FREE WORKBOOKS 


Send a post card today for a brand new 1949-50 catalogue 
describing scores of helpful workbooks on all subjects. 
Many new titles. Time-saving suggestions. LOW prices. 
A FREE workbook on Arithmetic, Reading, or English 
sent with each catalogue to introduce you to our new 
workbook series. Specify grade and subject. 


Dept. 4 


1257 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 5, Illinoie 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING CO. 





DRILL in 
FUNDAMENTALS 


Let the Children Play Their Way to 
Speed and Accuracy with 


*“FUN-D’°DRILL”’ 
Arithmetic Games, 
The Games That Put the 
FUN in Fundamentals 


Quiet — No Supervision Necessary 
Four separate games: Addition, Subtraction, 
Multiplication and Division. Use in any 
grade. 

Each game 85 cents, postpaid 
ANITA D. V. EMERY 
2755 Monroe Road - Santa Rosa, California 


ORDER YOUR WORKBOOKS NOW 


FOR 


My Country 
Our American Neighbors 
The United States of America 
Old World & Its Gifts 
The American Continents 
‘The U. S. Constitution 


We are the California Depository for Laurel 
Book Co., handling Laurel Manuscript and 
Cursive handwriting charts. We also handle 
a complete line of workbooks and school 
supplies. Write for catalog. 


GEOGRAPHY WORK BOOK CO. 
Box 14, Fresno, California 







TEACHING GAMES 


Title 






Grade Price 
C] Phonie Moviegram .......... (1-4) $1.50 
[i Phonic Lingo L................. (1-2) 1.50 
(0 Phonic Lingo II.................. (2-6) 1.75 
(J Addition and Subtraction 
RON cere Aon (2-4) 1.25 
(0 Multiplication and 
Division Bingo .............. (3-6) 1.25 
(] Phonic Dog House Game..(2-6) 1.50 
Bh PRMD MINED cccscaccanscepcssensenied (1-3) 1.50 
LJ Object Lotto (1-3) 1.50 


OJ) Farm Lotto .. 


(0 Alphabet ........ $1.25 [ Addition ........ $1.25 
(0 Phonics .......... $1.75 ([) Subtraction ....$1.25 
[2 Seeeke |... $1.50 ([) Multiplication $1.25 
(0 Music Borders $1.00 [) Division .......... $1.25 
LL] Fraction-Percentage 0.000.000.0000... $1.00 
CL) Special Phonic Flash Cards. .................$2.75 


CL] Phonie Teaching Outfit... 00000000000... $1.60 
(Estimate Postage at 15c each on above 


et 4 —_ = = 
School Service Company 


i 

3617 Wellington Road, g 

Los Angeles 16, Calif. 

Phone AXminster 3-6022. B 
g 


(1 Send Items Checked Above: [J Enclosed 
cee ce Payment and Postage. [] Send 
Single Hectograph $3.40. [ Send Double 
Hectograph $7.25. [] Send Rhythm Band 
Catalogue. 


RIN cece a it tn é 
NONI kei FAT 5 ERODE) he tale 5 ele h 


I enclose 10c. Please send new 1949 
booklet, “TOOLS OF TEACHING,” 

a graded, illustrated Catalogue of g 
Hectograph Workbooks, Posters, Flash Cards, 
Music, Rhythm Band Instruments, and other i 
Teaching Aids. 


30 


soil, water, plant life, and people, is entitied 
Botany and Our Social Economy. It points 
out our dependence upon the plants that 
nature so abundantly provides; 10c. 


Writers in America, by Elizabeth Collette 
and others, presents a comprehensive pano- 
rama of American literature, from Benjamin 
Franklin to Carl Sandburg, in a large for- 
mat, richly-illustrated high school anthology 
of over 600 pages, published by Ginn and 
Company. This is Book 3 in the World in 
Literature series; Book 4, Writers in Eng- 
land, surveys English literature from Chaucer 
to Masefield. This new Ginn series, under 
the able editorship of a group of 4 compe- 
tent experts, is an important contribution to 


the high school field. 


Singing As We Play, by Pitts and others, 
and Singing All the Day, are Primers 1 and 
2 in the delightful new Ginn series, Our 
Singing World Music. The Primers are 
richly and charmingly illustrated in full 
color; price 68c each. The Kindergarten 
Book, price $3.60, and First Grade Book, 
price $3.80, are big (9 x 12) volumes, also 
well illustrated, embody the best and latest 
teaching suggestions and fine groups of 
songs for little children. 


Two important new music books pub-! 
lished by C. C. Birchard and Company of 
Boston, are,— (1) Musical Learning, a 
guide to child growth, by Flagg, 210 pages, 
and (2) Let Music Ring!, the 8th grade 
book in A Singing School series. The 1st 
grade book is complete in itself; the books 
for grades 2-8 are each complete in 3 units 
—students edition, book of accompani- 
ments, and teachers manual. 


The Ways of a Mud Dauber, by George 
D. Shafer, emeritus professor of physiology, 
Stanford University, is a beautifully printed 
and illustrated book of 90 pages, published 
by Stanford University Press; price $2.50. 
Every California teacher interested in nature- 
study and things out-of-doors will enjoy 
this charming book full of personable wasps. 


Language Teaching in Grades 1 and 2, 
by Dawson, published by World Book Com- 
pany, is a comprehensive and significant 
professional book in an important field 
which hitherto has seriously lacked published 
material. The author presents complete 
units of experience which little children can 
appreciate and understand. 


Alcohol and Human Affairs, by Spalding 
and Montague (with an appendix on tobacco 
and narcotics) an illustrated book of 255 
pages, issued by World Book Company, is 
styled for high school students. The tone 
is calmly objective; scientific in its presenta- 
tion of facts and statistics, restrained and 
temperate in its discussion of the social, 
medical, and legal considerations involved. 
Controversial issues are masterfully handled 
by an impartial presentation of the main 
arguments of all sides. 


Third Mental Measurements Yearbook, 
edited by Oscar Krisen Buros and published 
by Rutgers University Press, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, is a big, important, ency- 
clopaedia of over 1,000 pages; price $12.50. 
The previous edition was issued 8 years ago; 
the new edition covers tests of every descrip- 
tion for all school levels. Dr. Buros has 
admirably edited, in the same series, 5 
compendiums of educational, psychological, 
and personality tests. 
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‘nc With Phonics is a new reading 
ram issued by J. B. Lippincott Com- 
and comprises two books, (1) a 
edition, and (2) teachers edition 
contains the material included in the 
edition and, in addition, the step-by- 
procedure for conducting the program. 
ie Hay, 2 co-author, for many years was 

or of primary reading in elementary 
ghools in Illinois; Charles E. Wingo, the 
her coauthor, was superintendent of 


ghools there. 
Child Development, by Willard C. Olson, 


essor of education and director of re- 
garch in child development, University of 
Michigan, an illustrated book of over 400 

es, is a comprehensive and original 
treatment of child development in the early, 
giddle and later years of childhood, with 
me consideration of infancy and adoles- 
ence. Published by D. C. Heath and 
Company; price $4. 


Sequoia and Kings Canyon National Parks, 
by White and Pusateri, an authoritative 
guidebook of 225 pages, with illustrations 
and maps, is published by Stanford Univer- 
sity Press; $3. 


Better Learning Through Current Mate- 
als, edited by Kinney and Dresden, both 
of the School of Education, Stanford Uni- 
versity, an illustrated monograph of 200 
pages, is an outgrowth of a Stanford work- 
shop and embodies the rich harvest of those 
studies; published by Stanford University 
Press; $3. 


La Jesucita (Little Jessie) is a dance song 
of Mexico and Spanish California, arranged. 
by Lillian Mohr Fox and published by 
Birchard; price 15c. Mrs. Fox, elementary 
supervisor of music, Pasadena City Schools, 
is nationally-known in the field of music 
education as author, composer, teacher and 
lecturer; she is national music chairman, 
Delta Kappa Gamma, 1949-51. 


An Evaluation of Modern Education, by 
J. Paul Leonard and Alvin C. Eurich of 
California, with cooperation of 6 others, is 
ateport sponsored by the Society of Cur- 
ticulum Study. An illustrated book of over 
300 pages, published by D. Appleton- 
Century Company, this worthy volume treats 
S aspects of the subject. The first chapter 
isan attempt to present briefly the nature 
and objectives of modern education. The 
next seven chapters contain a critical sum- 
mary of studies that have attempted to 
appraise educational ppractices. The last 
chapter is an evaluation of existing studies 
in the light of current criticisms together 
with their implications and suggestions for 
future study. 


NEW PAN-AMERICAN UNION 
PUBLICATIONS 


Three important new publications for 
thool use issued by Pan-American Union 
ae: (1) Organization of American States, a 
handbook for use in high school classes and 
tudy groups, 50c; (2) Folk Songs and 
ances of the Americas, gives examples 
With illustrations, music, and full directions, 
Sc; (3) The Americas in World Trade, 
contains a brief discussion of each country, 
with emphasis on the commodities produced 
that enter into the general trade of the con- 
tnent, 35c. Address Pan-American Union, 
Washington 6, DC. 


Teaching Children To Read, by Fay 
ams, professor of education, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles; Lillian 


* associate professor of education, San 
0 State College; and Dora Reese, for- 
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merly field supervisor, department of edu- 
cation, State Teachers College, Duluth, 
Minnesota, is an important illustrated vol- 
ume of over 500 pages, in a series edited by 
Tiegs and Thorpe, both of University of 
Southern California. This text is for college 
courses in the teaching of elementary-school 
reading and for the practical use of the 
in-service teacher. Published by Ronald 
Press; price $4. 


Yes, We Do Teach Reading, and Yes, We 
Do Teach Arithmetic, are titles of two 


pve 


wt 
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Easy-to-get-Up 


An assembly 
program for 
Grades, Jr. High 
and Sr. High 


¥ New Horizons in Teaching 
7 Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful * 





"Televized” Story: How we got our flag 
Below are the basic facts. Young people write script. “Commen- 









































praiseworthy 4-page leaflets, issued by Santa 
Barbara City Schools, Dr. E. W. Jacobsen, 
superintendent, for the benefit of parents 
and others interested. 


A picture story on cocoa and chocolate 
is issued by D. Ghirardelli Co.; for use by 
teachers and home economics instructors; 18 
illustrated plates printed on 814” x 11” heavy 
coated stock, plus a map of the cocoa- 
producing areas of the world. To obtain a 
copy write direct to D. Ghirardelli Co., San 
Francisco. 


Me 





tator” reads while silent actors carry on within big frame simulating 
video area of television screen. Make flags of paper or bunting. 
Period costumes lend excitement. Get action through pantomime. 


CROSS OF ST. GEORGE 


Our colors—Red, White and Blue 


700 years ago, Edward |, interested in story of St. George 








FLAG OF UNITED COLONIES 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 
of quality for real chewing satisfaction. 


and Dragon, chose Cross of St. George for an English Flag. 
1606— James 1 (James v1 of Scotland) united Crosses of St. 
George and St. Andrew, patron saint of Scotland —sym- 
bolizing united England-and-Scotland. (Union ‘Jack’’). 
1707—This, on red field, became merchant flag of Great 
Britain, called Meteor flag or Red Ensign. 

Our stars and stripes 

Early Dutch settlers’ flags had <¢strijp’’s. Before united 
colonies’ ftag, Rhode Island used 13 white stars in blue field. 
1776—Jan. 1 Flag of United Colonies: Great Britain’s 
Meteor flag’s red field divided into 13 red and white stripes. 
1776—This flag outmoded by Declaration of Independence. 
1777—June 14 Flag of the United States: 13 stripes alter- 
nate red and white; and 13 stars, white in blue field. 
1794—With 15 states, U.S. flag has 15 stars, 15 stripes. 
1818— With 20 states, stripes decreased to 13; stars in- 
creased to 20; provision for new star for each new state. 
1916__June 14th established as Flag Day. 


Above Data — from James A. Moss’, ‘*The Flag of 
our United States’ by Rand McNally & Company (out 
of print). For flag law, Public Law 829, 5 cents, write 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just as millions 
of people find chewing Wrigley’s Spearmint 
Gum helpful to them. y’ 
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for the Ashing 


You will always save time by using the 
advertisers’ own coupons. The coupon be- 
low is for your convenience in ordering 
several items. 


1. Famous Festivals of America wall 
mural; accordion folded; 8 feet long; litho- 
graphed in full color from natural-color pho- 
tographs; shows 10 famous festivals in 
America, with brief historical background 
on each. One to a teacher. Greyhound 
Lines. 


2. Railroads and the Food We Eat, Rail- 
roads and the Homes We Live In, Railroads 
and Our Mail. A set of three 35-mm slide- 
films, in color, with brief, superimposed 
titles, in simple, direct language. A supple- 
mentary outline for discussion points for 
teachers accompanies each set. Designed for 
classroom use in the intermediate grades in 
schools equipped with 35-mm_ projectors. 
Furnished without charge, one set to a 
school. Supply limited. Association of 
American Railroads. 


3. Miracle of America tells the story of 
one family’s discovery of how our economic 
system has created in America the highest 
standard of living ever enjoyed by any 
people in all history. Advertising Council. 


4. Suggestions for Correlating Merry 
Songs with the Primary Program show, 12 
different ways in which Merry Songs, pub- 
lished by Follett Publishing Company, may 
be utilized in the classroom. 


5. Down-To-Earth Picture of Coal, a 16- 
page, 814 x 101% black-and-white story of 
modern mine mechanization. One copy to 
a teacher, who, after examination, may 
secure the books in classroom quantities. 
Bituminous Coal Institute. 


6. 32-page catalog illustrating and describ- 
ing worktext, workbooks and other instruc- 
tional aids available for all elementary and 
high school subjects in the fields of mathe- 
matics, science, music, tests, reading, history, 
health shopwork and many others. Steck 
Company. 


7. For low-cost 10-way protection insur- 
ance against sickness, accident, and quaran- 
tine, write for Teachers Casualty Under- 
writers folder. Teachers Casualty Under- 
writers. 


8. Teaching Aids Catalog No. 82 is a 
48-page listing of a diversified selection of 
school maps, globes and charts, with many 
attractive color illustrations. George F. 
Cram Company. 


Use this coupon or a sheet of paper 
State Teachers Magazines 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please have sent to me the items checked 


in the quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed 
for each item checked. 


Subject taught 
Name of school...... 


School address.... 


Enrollment: Boys.................. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 

American Extension School of Law.................... 26 
American Seating Company...................... 3rd cover 
Bituminous Coal Institute.................................... 19 
aN se cps iarakc aca accent nataentovn ean 27 


California Audio-Visual Educational Dealers’ 





NE, SS a eee ba eae 27 
Champion Recreation Equipment........................ 30 
Cram Company, Inc., George F.....................--.+ 26 
Follett Publishing Company...................... .....23, 30 
Fun-D’Drill Arithmetic Games............................ 30 
Gel-Sten Supply Coa........................:.c:2000+ Betg eee 21 
Geography Work Book Company........................ 30 
ean i NN ons cscs ckinceiiirericccte 
Iroquois Publishing Company, Ince...................... 28 
Macmillan Company, The...........................-:000:c000 29 
Matson Navigation Company......................... .... a 
McCormick-Mathers Publishing Co................... 28 
Merriam Company, G. & Cu.............2.----0c..---e0eeeee 30 
Miller’s National Federation...................... ......... 15 
Pacific Coast Gas Association............................. 4 
Palfrey’s School Supply Co.................:.............. 24 
I ac © Mies a ere 30 
eee es eee 30 
Robinson-Howell Company ....................---0..-.-:000 27 
Row, Peterson & Company.......................2....---000+2 26 
School Photo Service, Ince........................2nd cover 
School Service Company. ...........................ccce-ccceee 30 
Standard Oil Company.............................. 4th cover 
Southern Pacific Company 3 

* Teachers Casualty Underwriters........................ 25 
I a veiscneskccre ican 26 
Wrigley, Jr. Company, William......................... 31 


THREE NEW SCHOOL FILMS 


The following 3 films are 16-mm sound, 
black-and-white, classroom-tested, and may 
be secured from local distributors: 


Preserving Food (10 minute; color also; 
Coronet). Out of a bag of groceries, along 
with bread, milk, fresh fruits and vegetables, 
come the reasons for food spoilage and how 
to prevent it. Future homemakers in junior 
and senior high learn of spoilage, and see 
mold and bacteria under the microscope. 
Simple in-the-kitchen methods of short-time 
and long-time preservation include: Care, 
cleanliness, control of temperature and mois- 
ture, canning, drying and freezing. 


Making Electricity (10 minute; Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films). Wires, a magnet 
and a piece of iron light a lamp for Bob to 
help your young explorers in elementary 
science discover the principle of the gen- 
erator. After the classroom demonstration 
(it works!) they visit the city’s hydroelectric 
plant to find the same principles working. 


Machines Do ‘Work (11 minute; Young 
America Film). Tom discovers types of 
machines (lever, wheel and axle, inclined 
plane, pulley) which make work easier. He 
sees simple machines (bottle opener, oars, 
knife, windlass) as parts of a more compli- 
cated one (steamshovel), a beginning ex- 
perience in elementary science. 





COMING EVENTS 


September 3 — CTA Board of D 
regular meeting. CTA State headquarter 
San Francisco. Dates of subsequent rep), 
meetings, — December 2; January 7: Mare 
4; April 7, 8. 


September 5— First Continental (y, 
gress met in Philadelphia, 1774. 






irectory 







September 5 — Labor Day. 






September 9 — Admission Day; Califor 
nia became a State, 1850. 






September 14 — “Star-Spangled Bang, 
written by Francis Scott Key at Baltimon 
1814. 


September 17 — Constitution Day, 


September 30-October 2 — CTA Soyj, 
ern Section; annual training conference for 
local teachers club leaders. Camp Seeley 
San Bernardino Mountains. 


October 3-5 — NEA Safety Commissq: 
national conference on high-school drive 
education. Jackson’s Mill, West Virginia, 


October 5-8 — California Association ¢ 
School Administrators; annual conference in 
cooperation with State Department of By. 
cation. Santa Cruz. 


October 8 — CTA Bay Section Counc: 
regular meeting. Womens City Club, Su 
Francisco. 

















October 8-11 — State Department of Ij 
ucation; annual conference on the direction 
and improvement of instruction and m 
child welfare. San Jose. 


October 10-12 — County and Rural Am 
Superintendents; 4th national conference, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 


October 12 — Columbus Day. 


October 14, 15 — State Advisory Cound 
on Educational Research; first annual State 
conference. Santa Barbara College. 

October 15— CTA _ Southern Section 
Council; regular meeting. At the Section 
headquarters, Los Angeles. 

October 15 — California Scholarship Fet 
eration; annual general meeting of chapter 
advisers. Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 

October 17-24 — United Nations Wee 

October 24-27— NEA Department 
Adult Education; annual conference. Clew 
land, Ohio. 

October 28-30— CTA Bay Section 
8th annual officers training conferent 
Asilomar. 

October 31 — Hallowe'en. 

November 6-12 — American Educatio 
Week. 

November 8 — Election Day; emergent 
election on the $250 million School Bont 
Issue; Vote YES on Number 1, the Schod 
Bond Issue. 

November 11 — Armistice Day of 
First World War. ; 

November 12— CTA Southern Sectit 
Council; regular meeting. At the Sectit 
headquarters, Los Angeles. 

November 19 — CTA Bay Section Cour 
cil; regular meeting. Womens City Chi 
San Francisco. 

November 24 — Thanksgiving Day. 

December 2, 3 — CTA State Council ¢ 
Education; semi-annual meeting, meetings 
the State committees and of CTA Boat 
Directors. CTA Southern Section H 
quarters, Los Angeles. 

January 2 — California State Legislatut 
opening of the Budget Session. 
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Yes, you save time and energy 
when you make our organization 


your source for school supplies 
and equipment. 


Qualified by many years of ex- 
perience in serving school officials 
like yourself, our expert staff re- 
duces the “‘time factor” to a mini- 
mum. Inevery way—and inevery 
purchase—your satisfaction is as- 
sured! You will like the prompt- 


ness, courtesy, and efficiency of 
our way of doing business! 


Above: 


UNIVERSAL TABLE WITH 
Write us! ENVOY CHAIRS No. 368* 
For anything you need In the fine-furniture class at school- 


! budget prices. Variety of sizes for 
on this list .-- kindergarten, elementary and high- 
— Chairs school classroom, office and library 

School Desks 4 


use. Strong, sturdy, and durably 
hool Tables lacquered. 
ee Chairs 4 
Auditorium Seating At right: 
Folding Chairs AMERICAN FOLDING 
Teachers’ Desks a” CHAIR No. 44 
Chairs Amazingly strong, light, silent in use 
Church Furniture and folding. Rigidly reinforced. Can’t 
Bleachers tip in use. Has comfort-formed seat 
“ inets 
Filing Cabine 


‘ of 5-ply urea-resin-bonded eee 

Equipmen Also available: No. 43 All-steel, wit 

ae shaped steel seat. 
indo 


Blackboards , 
Blackboard Supplies ‘ree—Send for our catalog! Valuable information on everything 
Bulletin Boards in fine school supplies and equipment is at your fingertips when you 
Flags a have our illustrated catalog. 
Athletic Gooos 
Maps and lobes 
Pastes an nks 
Library Supplies 
School Papers _ 
Duplicating Equipment 
Art Materials — 
Primary Materials 


It’s free. Write for your copy now. 


207 Van Ness Ave. South, San Franeiseo 3 


‘6900 Avalon Bivd., Los Angeles 3 


"Seats and backs are of hot-pressed, urea-resin-bonded plywood, for maximum strength and moisture-resistance. Table top heavy, cored plywood, similarly bonded, 
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‘Old-timer’ has a special meaning at Standard 


They say you’re not really an “old-timer” The average length of service of all our 
at Standard until you've been on the job 17,890 parent company employees is 
at least 20 years...and at 30 years, there’s slightly more than 11 years. And the 
a special company award: a gold watch 20-year “old-timers”? Fully 4,856 are 
and six weeks’ vacation with pay. working with us today. 


That’s appreciation of a man’s service 
to his company, of course, but it also il- 
lustrates a principle we believe in for all 
employees— good people in good jobs 
serve you best, and we do everything we 
can to make jobs at Standard good. 


Security, good pay and working con- 
ditions, advancement from within, free 
insurance, annuities at retirement are all 





part of making that principle a reality. 


